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ADDRESS 


Delivered  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Before 
The  Lawyers'  Club,  New  York,  on  His  Admission  to  Member- 
ship on  Saturday,  17th  March,  1917. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  Lawyers*  Club  has  conferred  on  me,  or  is  about  to  do  so, 
one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  has  come  to  me  in  my  life,  and  I 
am  deeply  moved,  I  can  assure  you,  by  the  spirit  of  kindliness 
which  has  prompted  such  a  generous  action.  After  an  active  life 
of  more  than  fifty-five  years,  spent  in  business  affairs  involving 
residence  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Great  Lakes — and  I 
believe  we  are  to  devote  this  afternoon  to  the  Great  Lakes — it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  I  were  not  moved  by  such  a  mark  of 
friendship,  especially  when  my  memory  goes  back  for  thirty  years 
to  the  time  when  Mr.  Butler  and  I  were  fellow  townsmen,  and  his 
honoured  father  was  one  of  the  great  figures  which  impressed  my 
Canadian  mind  with  the  character  and  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  your  country.  You  will  therefore  under- 
stand how  deeply  touched  I  am  that  he  should  be  to-day  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  body  which  seeks  to  do  me  such  a  great  honour. 

Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick  is  to  speak  to  you  about  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better 
than  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  the  Great  Lakes  have  meant 
to  all  of  us.  I  am  a  little  timid  about  saying  very  much,  after  the 
splendid  ideas  which  have  flown  from  the  Mayor,  and  when  we  are 
all  conscious  that  this  country  is  facing  a  moment  of  vast  import- 
ance. I  will,  however,  ask  you  to  forget  the  great  war  in  Europe 
for  a  short  time  and  to  give  your  attention  to  matters  connected 
with  the  centennial  which  we  are  now  celebrating. 

It  would  be  more  than  strange  if  a  long  life  divided  between 
the  two  countries  and  spent  largely  in  international  business  had 
not  impressed  me  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  value  of  the 
Great  Lakes  not  merely  in  our  separate  national  development,  but 
in  our  international  relations.  I  am  amused  that  reference  has 
been  made  to  my  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
England,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  alarmed  by  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  It  does  seem  desirable  that  we  should  understand  the 
Great  Lakes.    The  vast  Laurentian  upland  of  North  America,  its 
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flanks  covered  by  hundreds  of  feet  of  palaeozoic  strata  from  the 
earliest  sediments  to  the  close  of  the  Devonian  formation,  already- 
eroded  and  altered  during  a  vast  range  of  time,  presented  to  the 
seas  formed  by  the  retiring  ice  sheet  and  the  glaciers  connected 
therewith,  a  series  of  difficulties.  Thus,  while  the  course  of  what 
eventually  became  the  Great  Lakes  followed  as  usual  the  general 
line  of  the  lower  lands  and  the  weaker  strata,  it  was  so  influenced 
by  barriers  of  drift,  by  crustal  warpings,  by  the  great  Niagara 
escarpment  which  divides  the  area  and  by  other  obstructions,  that 
the  resulting  conditions  are  profoundly  different  from  those  of  the 
pre-glacial  era,  and  whether  these  geological  facts  interest  us  or 
not,  it  is  due  to  them  that  we  have  thus  become  the  inheritors  not 
only  of  the  enormous  glaciated  area  on  which  our  agriculture  is 
based,  but  of  half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe. 

However  dramatic  may  have  been  the  efforts  of  Mother  Earth 
in  adjusting  her  shrinking  robe  in  the  distant  past,  we  are  apt  to 
think  she  has  now  finally  settled  the  matter,  but,  unfortunately, 
as  geologists  know,  she  is  never  still,  and  if  the  present  tilting  of 
the  land  in  a  southwesterly  direction  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
inches  in  a  century,  goes  on,  Chicago  will  be  submerged  and  eventu- 
ally the  waters  of  our  precious  possessions,  the  Great  Lakes,  will 
reach  the  ocean  via  the  Mississippi.  But  the  earth  may  change  its 
mind  before  that  happens  and  decide  upon  a  tilt  in  the  other 
direction. 

What  our  inland  seas  meant  to  Champlain  when,  after  making 
his  toilsome  way  up  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  he  first  saw 
Lake  Ontario;  or  what  they  meant  to  La  Salle  when  he  found  that 
he  must  build  another  ship  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara  escarpment 
in  order  to  navigate  the  second  great  sea.  Lake  Erie,  or  what  they 
meant  to  later  Frenchmen  who  thought  that  Lake  Superior  was 
surely  the  Pacific  and  the  long-sought  road  to  China,  we  can  but 
faintly  imagine. 

It  is  conceivable  that  but  for  the  little  misunderstanding 
which  caused  the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  known  to  be 
created,  these  wonderful  exf)anses  of  fresh  water  might  have  been 
within  the  boundaries  of  one  great  state,  but  after  the  American 
revolution  they  became  instead  the  dividing  line  between  two  vast 
territories,  and  the  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  along  their 
borders  felt  that  only  the  water  between  kept  them  from  flying  at 
each  others'  throats.  The  petty  quarrel  at  Sackett's  Harbour, 
the  shooting  of  an  Indian  on  the  Detroit  River  are  small  events  in 
themselves,  but  for  matters  as  trifling  as  these,  nations  have 
warred  with  each  other  from  time  immemorial.  The  irritable  con- 
dition along  the  border  following  the  war  of  1812  caused  Mr. 
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Adams  to  propose  that  peace  on  these  lakes  should  be  secured  by 
the  simple  process  of  not  allowing  instruments  of  warfare  to  exist 
upon  the  lakes,  but  he  can  hardly  have  dreamed  how  important 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  agreement  resulting  from  his 
proposal.  Who  could  have  foretold  that  the  wild  St.  Mary's  Falls 
beside  the  fur-trader's  depot,  and  the  Indian  camps  at  Point 
Iroquois,  would  be  replaced  by  canals  through  which  there  passes 
a  tonnage  so  enormous  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
channels  of  commerce  in  the  world?  Forty  years  after  the  con- 
summation of  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  the  total  freight  passing 
through  the  canals  in  a  year  was  only  about  50  thousand  tons;  fifty 
years  later  it  was  over  50  million  tons;  last  year  it  was  80  million 
tons.  Who  could  have  foretold  that  on  these  lakes  would  be  de- 
vised the  most  wonderful  schemes  known  to  the  world  for  loading 
and  unloading  freight  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  grain,  of 
ore  and  of  coal,  which  have  to  be  rapidly  handled,  and  that  the 
sailing  vessels  of  early  days  would  be  replaced  by  freighters  over 
600  feet  long,  capable  of  carrying  half  a  million  bushels  of  grain,  or 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  ore  or  coal?  Who  could  have  realized 
that  upon  the  iron  mines  near  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
on  cheap  lake  freights  the  steel  mills  would  so  largely  depend? 
Who  could  have  foretold  that  the  wheat  markets  of  Europe  would 
annually  wait  with  breathless  interest  for  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  so  that  the  grain  fleets  might 
set  forth?  Who  would  have  guessed  that  cities  on  the  prairies  of 
Western  Canada  would  be  kept  warm  in  winter  by  coal  mined 
in  Pennsylvania?  Who  indeed  can  number  the  countless  ventures 
of  man  which  are  dependant  for  their  success  on  the  existence  of 
the  Great  Lakes? 

The  Rush-Bagot  agreement  transformed  these  lakes  from  a 
dividing  line  between  two  embittered  peoples  into  the  greatest 
agency  of  peace  and  industry  in  the  whole  world  and  doubtless  it 
was  the  discovery  that  it  was  possible  for  us  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  live  without  fighting  that  made  possible  that  most  curious  of  all 
international  boundaries,  the  49th  parallel. 

We  have  lived  in  peace  for  one  hundred  years,  and,  thank 
God,  we  can  now  safely  celebrate  that  first  centennial  of  peace 
between  two  peoples  which  we  were  so  rudely  prevented  from 
celebrating  in  1914  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  (Applause). 
Two  states,  each  with  territory  of  about  the  same  size,  but  one 
having  at  least  twelve  times  as  many  people  as  the  other,  both 
high-spirited,  and  with  that  quickness  to  resent  injury  which  is 
characteristic  between  blood  relations,  have  settled  all  their 
quarrels  for  a  century  without  recourse  to  arms.    The  questions 
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of  boundaries  and  the  other  matters  incident  to  their  early  rela- 
tions are  now  disposed  of  and,  despite  the  present  events  in 
Europe — perhaps,  indeed,  the  more  because  of  them — ^we  feel  con- 
fident that  we  at  least  among  the  nations  of  this  weary  and 
troubled  earth,  have  for  all  time  found  the  path  of  peace. 
(Applause). 

While  the  conditions  which  make  for  peace  and  prevent  war 
were  secured  so  early  in  our  history,  many  other  things  have 
helped  to  bind  us  together,  so  completely  that  even  our  differences 
are  respected,  and  the  fact  that  two  great  democracies  are  trying 
social  experiments,  sometimes  along  widely  separated  lines,  is 
more  apt  to  excite  mutual  respect  and  interest  than  animosity.  We 
speak  mainly  the  same  language,  we  read  the  same  books,  we 
recognize  the  same  King  Alfred  as  the  fountain  head  of  our 
liberties,  the  same  Saxon  freemen,  the  same  Magna  Charta,  the 
same  Shakespeare,  the  same  Cromwell.  How  much  I  dare  say  re- 
garding the  great  war  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  am  very  anxious 
to  say.  We  Canadians  who  have  sent  our  sons,  who  have  suffered 
and  spent  so  much,  do  not  wish  to  be  told  that  we  are  fighting 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  Motherland.  We  are,  of  course, 
fighting  for  her,  doubtless  most  of  us  would  fight  for  her  whether 
her  cause  was  right  or  wrong,  but  we  know,  every  man  in  the 
Canadian  army  who  is  Canadian  by  birth  knows,  that  he  is  fight- 
ing for  the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  continue  to  enjoy  that  blessed 
liberty  which  every  individual  seeks  to  enjoy.  We  have  had  you  as 
neighbors  for  one  hundred  years,  but  let  me  say  that  if  we  lose,  if 
we  are  beaten  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  we  in  Canada  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  power  in  the  world  that  can  save  us 
from  what  would  happen.  We  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  sincere  friend 
of  Canada,  could  save  Canada  from  the  effects  that  would  follow 
defeat;  and  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  we  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing could  save  the  great  republic  from  what  would  happen. 

Therefore,  permit  me  to  say,  as  my  concluding  words,  that 
we  should  let  our  prayer  be  that  the  rulers  of  this  country  set 
their  faces  in  a  determination  to  secure  peace,  a  peace  that  will 
last  for  all  time;  but  that  in  trying  to  secure  that  peace,  they  will 
see  that  it  is  a  peace  based  upon  principles  of  justice  and  right,  re- 
gardless of  what  they  have  to  pass  through  before  they  secure  it. 
(Applause). 
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ADDRESS 


Delivered  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Before 
the  Republican  Club,  New  York,  23rd  February,  1918. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  about  Canada's  part  in 
the  war,  so  far  as  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal.  I  realize  that  I  am  talking  to  an  audience  unusually 
alert,  and  intelligent.  I  shall  try  not  to  be  boastful,  although  the 
greatest  of  Canada's  orators  has  urged  all  Canadians  to  boast 
about  their  country.  I  shall  not  use  any  camouflage  or  waste  any 
words,  because  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  I  should  like  to  say 
as  much  as  possible. 

We  Canadians  have  lately  been  amused  and  amazed  at  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  "Times"  by  a  gentleman  writing 
under  the  name  of  "American  Jurist."  The  articles  about  Can- 
ada have  been  sufficiently  answered  by  Americans  themselves, 
and  need  no  treatment  on  my  part;  but  they  cause  one  to  under- 
stand how  easy  it  is  for  an  intelligent,  honest-minded  and  not  un- 
kindly man,  to  live  alongside  of  another  country  and  to  fail  utterly 
to  understand  it;  and  I  shall  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
with  the  idea  in  my  mind  that  there  are  many  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  read  the  history  of  Canada  and  who  do  not 
understand  entirely  the  impulses  which  move  the  people  to  the 
north,  and  if  I  tell  some  of  you  many  things  which  you  know  quite 
well,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  in  the  interest  of  those  who  may 
not  know  them  quite  so  well. 

When  we  realize  this  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Americans  it  hurts  us  even  more  than  what  Kipling  indicates 
in  his  song  to  the  "Native-born": 

"We've  drunk  to  the  Queen — God  bless  her! 

We've  drunk  to  our  mother's  land; 
We've  drunk  to  our  English  brother 

(But  he  does  not  understand)." 

We  realize  that  we  owe  to  two  great  American  scholars, 
George  Louis  Beer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Clarence  W.  Alvord,  such  knowledge  as  we  have  and  as 
most  people  have,  of  the  development  of  the  colonial  system  of 
Great  Britain  since  Elizabethan  times.  But  we  do  not  realize 
sufficiently  that  the  greatest  good  fortune  that  happened  to  the 
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British  Empire  was  the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies;  because  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  that  the 
spirit  of  the  remaining  colonists  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
the  remaining  colonists  of  North  America,  caused  them  to  enter  on 
those  struggles,  generally  parliamentary  but  sometimes  struggles 
of  bloodshed,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  an  autonomy  so 
complete  that  they  are  not  only  the  freest  of  the  democracies  of 
the  world,  but,  in  the  case  of  Australia,  I  suppose  the  most  ad- 
vanced democracy  in  the  world.  Americans  have  not  always  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  is  not  the  most  advanced  democracy, 
nor  have  they  understood  that  the  overseas  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  consist  of  a  series  of  modern  democracies  made  free  as 
they  are  because  of  the  mistake  that  Great  Britain  made  when 
she  allowed  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  find  a  reason  for  departing 
from  her. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  kind  of  people  that  Canada  is  com- 
posed of.  First  we  have  the  French-Canadian  people  who  have 
chosen  to  remain  aloof  from  the  rest  of  North  America,  and  whose 
peculiarity  you  may  realize  as  business  men,  when  I  tell  you  that 
for  nearly  two  generations  after  the  Conquest  of  Quebec  they  still 
over-valued  the  coins  they  had  used  before  the  conquest,  clinging 
to  them  because  they  were  used  to  keeping  their  accounts  in  those 
coins.  Other  parts  of  Canada  were  settled  by  those  people  born, 
in  many  cases,  on  the  North  American  continent,  many  of  them 
British,  but  sometimes  of  Dutch  or  Swiss  or  even  of  German 
descent,  who  chose  not  to  stand  with  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  but 
to  go  into  the  forests  and  gain  a  new  home  for  themselves  in 
Canada.  These  people  are  intensely  British,  more  British  than 
the  English,  if  possible.  They  respond  instantly  to  the  call  of  any- 
thing that  affects  the  British  Empire. 

Then  we  have  the  Scotch  people  all  over  Canada;  but  we  have 
particularly  the  Highlanders  of  Cape  Breton,  Pictou  and  Glengarry, 
those  of  Cape  Breton  speaking  almost  entirely  Gaelic,  as  is  indeed 
largely  the  case  in  Glengarry.  And  we  have  the  descendants  of  the 
fur  traders,  largely  Scotch,  who  left  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
settled  in  the  northwest  of  Canada,  via  Hudson's  Bay,  people  who 
knew  that  when  they  put  "H.  B."  in  front  of  a  prairie  schooner 
they  were  free  from  the  attacks  of  Indians  anywhere  on  the  plains. 

Then  we  have  the  people  like  myself,  descendants  of  English, 
Scotch,  Irish  or  Welsh,  who  came  to  Canada  because  they  were 
poor  and  wished  to  better  their  condition. 

We  have  many  other  kinds  of  Canadians;  but  I  have  tried  to 
show  you  how  natural  clanship  is  with  us.  One  or  two  Canadian 
stories  will  illustrate  just  exactly  what  our  clanship  means:  The 
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Marquis  of  Lorne,  a  Campbell,  when  Governor-General,  invited 
John  Greenfield  Macdonnell,  who  was  from  Glengarry,  and 
of  Jacobite  descent,  to  dine  with  him.  He  declined  at  once, 
but  feeling  that  this  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  the  Governor- 
General,  he  added,  "When  did  a  Macdonnell  sup  with  a  Campbell?" 

And  when  an  American  gentleman  named  Fraser,  enamoured 
of  descriptions  of  that  part  of  Canada,  went  to  Cape  Breton  some 
years  ago,  he  asked  a  local  Highland  Scotch  Canadian  at  the 
station  to  carry  his  bag  for  him.  After  the  Highlander  had  carried 
it  a  mile  or  so,  his  eye  happened  to  light  on  the  label.  That  was 
enough.  He  dropped  the  bag  in  the  road  and  struck  off,  with  "Am 
I  a  dog,  that  I  should  carry  the  bag  of  a  Fraser?" 

These  are  the  people  who  chose  to  be  colonists  of  Great 
Britain,  but  who  succeeded  by  one  fight  after  another  in  wresting 
from  Great  Britain  an  autonomy  so  complete  that  it  leaves  noth- 
ing but  a  silken  thread  and  the  bonds  of  blood,  which,  however, 
are  stronger  than  mere  loyalty  to  rules  of  Parliament.  Canada, 
as  we  said,  fought  Downing  Street  for  every  species  of  right; 
nevertheless  tribal  feeling  is  stronger  than  the  laws  of  any  Parlia- 
ment, and  our  men  rushed  to  the  colours  because  of  the  blood  that 
was  in  them  and  because  of  the  dear  people  at  home  with  whom 
they  were  still  connected.  We  did  not,  as  you  know,  hesitate  a 
moment,  because  Great  Britain  had  pledged  her  word  to  Belgium 
and  we  saw  that  she  needed  every  son  of  the  Empire  to  enable  her 
to  redeem  her  pledge;  not  because  it  was  the  greatest  cause  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  I  will  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
that  was  the  reason  that  we  rushed  to  the  colours.  It  was  because 
England  was  in  danger. 

Our  people  undoubtedly  felt  what  Mrs.  Browning  said  in  1861 
in  expressing  her  confidence  in  your  great  republic,  that 

"The  stain  upon  the  honour  must  come  off  upon  the  flag." 
This  time  the  flag  was  the  Union  Jack  which  we  love  as  passion- 
ately as  you  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Our  people  knew  that 
Great  Britain  had  made  her  pledge  to  Belgium,  and  that  instant 
they  saw  that  any  stain  upon  our  honour  must  come  off  upon  our 
flag,  and  that  was  what  made  our  people  act  and  act  quickly.  And 
so  we  said  to  the  mother,  if  I  may  quote  Kipling  again, 

"Gifts  have  we  only  to-day. 

Love  without  promise  or  fee; 
Hear,  for  thy  children  speak 

From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea!" 

You  will  remember  that  July  of  1914,  the  anxiety,  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  uncertainties,  as  to  whether  England  would  be  in 
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the  war  or  not.  Before  that  month  was  over,  men  from  all  parts 
of  Canada  were  offering  either  militia  regiments  already  in  ex- 
istence, or  to  raise  regiments;  and  one  man  telegraphed  from  Win- 
nipeg as  early  as  the  fifth  of  August: — 

"It  is  war  to  the  death  and  one  or  other  of  the  warring  nations 
will  go  down.  That  will  not  be  Great  Britain.  They  have  struck 
at  the  British  Empire  of  which  Canada  is  a  forceful  part.  Let  us 
show  them  of  what  stuff  we  are  made." 

On  the  third  of  August,  at  midnight,  I  was  asleep  in  my 
country  home,  fifty-two  miles  from  Toronto.  A  man  came  across 
the  lake  with  a  telegram  indicating  that  I  was  wanted  in  Ottawa 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  on  Monday  afternoon.  This  was  Sunday 
night.  I  called  my  son  and  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  making 
sure  that  his  car  could  meet  any  possible  requirement.  I  caught 
the  morning  train  at  Toronto,  was  in  Ottawa  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  met  there  the  finance  minister  and  the  other  bankers, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  we  had  prepared  and  the  Government  had 
confirmed  a  series  of  orders-in-council,  which  made  it  unnecessary 
to  have  a  single  bank  holiday;  making  it  possible  for  any  bank  to 
have  re-discount  facilities;  and  creating  other  machinery  which 
has  not  changed  since  war  begun. 

We  did  not  hesitate;  but  rushed  to  the  colours.  The  war  was 
declared  on  the  fourth  of  August,  and  on  the  sixth  of  August  the 
orders  for  the  enlistment  of  the  first  contingent  were  passed  by 
Parliament.  We  spent  just  two  days  in  discussing  what  we  would  do. 
By  the  twenty-third  of  August,  in  seventeen  days,  we  had  raised 
that  regiment  which  is  now  immortal,  called  after  the  Princess 
Patricia.  They  were  soon  assembled  with  other  soldiers  at  Val- 
cartier,  and  by  the  twenty-second  of  September,  that  is,  in  one 
month,  the  embarkation  of  troops  began,  which  was  finished  on  the 
first  of  October,  from  Gaspe.  Thirty-two  transports  and  ten  war- 
ships carried  33,000  men  and  7,500  horses,  arriving  in  Plymouth 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  two  months  and  ten  days  after  the 
war  broke  out. 

The  credit  for  that  was  due  very  largely  to  a  man  who  has, 
since  then,  been  under  criticism,  partly  because,  as  his  mother 
said  of  Sir  David  Baird,  "He  was  gey  ill  to  live  wi',"  I,  of 
course,  mean  Sir  Sam  Hughes.  He  made  this  address  to  his  men 
when  he  said  good-bye  to  them: — 

"Within  six  weeks  you  were  at  your  homes,  peaceful  Cana- 
dian citizens.  Since  then  your  training  camp  has  been  secured; 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  rifle  ranges — twice  as  long  as  any  other 
in  the  world — were  constructed;  fences  were  removed;  water  of 
the  purest  quality  was  laid  in  miles  of  pipes;  drainage  was  per- 
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fected;  electric  light  was  installed;  crops  were  harvested;  roads 
and  bridges  were  built;  ordnance  and  army  service  corps  buildings 
were  erected;  railway  sidings  were  laid  down;  woods  were  cleared; 
sanitation  was  perfected  so  that  illness  was  practically  unknown, 
and  33,000  men  were  assembled  from  points,  some  of  them  up- 
wards of  4,000  miles  apart.  You  have  been  perfected  in  rifle 
shooting  and  to-day  are  as  fine  a  body — officers  and  men — as  ever 
faced  a  foe.  The  same  spirit  as  accomplished  that  great  work  is 
what  you  will  display  on  the  war  fields  of  Europe." 

At  that  time,  our  idea  of  what  we  ought  to  do  was  to  raise 
50,000  men  and  maintain  that  number  in  the  field.  There  followed, 
after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  the  only  unexciting  and  dreary  time 
that  the  Canadians  have  had  since  the  war  began,  that  is  the 
winter  on  the  muddty  slopes  of  Salisbury.  It  was  not  such  an  un- 
lively  time  for  the  farmers,  however,  because  there  was  suddenly 
a  call  for  extra  locks  on  the  hen-coops! 

Step  by  step,  we  realized  that  we  must  raise  more  than  the 
fifty  thousand  men  we  promised  at  first;  and  eventually  we  de- 
cided to  try  and  place  in  the  field  five  hundred  thousand  men  in- 
stead of  the  original  fifty  thousand.  Five  hundred  thousand  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  six  and  a  half  million  men  from  the  United 
States.  After  raising  425,000  to  450,000  men,  we  resorted  to  the 
draft  to  complete  our  number.  I  think  the  draft  is  the  truly 
democratic  principle  of  raising  an  army,  but  let  me  remind  you, 
that  because  of  the  lack  of  contractual  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  we  were  not  bound  to  see  to  the  defense  of  the  Empire. 

Step  by  step  we  also  realized  that  in  addition  to  raising  what 
was  to  us  a  vast  number  of  men,  we  must  feed  and  clothe  and  arm 
them,  and  then  we  realized  that  we  must  make  ammunition  and 
raise  products  of  all  kinds  in  excess  of  what  was  necessary  for  our 
own  men,  and  to  the  last  ounce  of  our  capacity.  Our  notion  of 
finance  was  so  timid  that  we  said  to  Great  Britain,  "You  must  lend 
us  five  million  dollars  a  month  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
put  these  men  in  the  field."  That  lasted  for  a  few  months,  when 
we  saw  that  England's  burdens  were  too  great  for  that,  and  then 
we  realized  that  we  must  raise  munitions  on  a  great  scale,  we 
must  pay  our  own  way,  and  we  must  give  credit  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  productions  that  we  sold  to  her. 

Now,  if  you  will  stop  to  think  of  Canada  at  that  time,  you 
will  see  it  as  a  country  largely  agricultural,  fond  at  after-dinner 
speeches  and  meetings  of  Boards  of  Trade,  of  calling  itself  a  manu- 
facturing country,  but  a  country,  after  all,  which  was  based  in  its 
industries  on  such  things  as  copper  and  iron-mining,  steel  making, 
lumbering,  flour  mills,  agricultural  and  electric  machinery,  and 
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other  machinery  when  not  too  difficult,  with  all  of  the  things  that 
represent  a  country  at  about  the  stage  you  hadi  reached  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War;  hoping  at  some  time  to  reach  your  present 
condition,  but  not  at  that  stage  yet. 

We  needed  a  great  deal  more  skill  and  exactitude  in  manu- 
facturing than  we  had  ever  possessed.  The  first  problem  that  came 
to  us  was  to  secure  the  plants.  Fortunately,  we  had  alongside 
of  us  a  country  where  the  making  of  lathes  and  of  fine  ma- 
chinery was  an  art,  and  it  was  possible  for  us  to  fill  our  fac- 
tories with  what  was  necessary.  Then  when  they  were  built, 
we  did  not  possess  in  Canada  trained  workmen  of  the  kind  that 
were  necessary.  We  had  to  train  people  to  make  them  fit  for  the 
higher  class  of  work  demanded  in  the  articles  which  we  needed. 
They  amounted  in  the  first  year  to  over  five  thousand  kinds 
of  articles.  How  many  of  them  we  actually  made  ourselves, 
I  can't  tell  you.  I  tried  to  describe  the  present  condition  in  a  few 
words,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  my  bank  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
will  read  a  paragraph  from  it: — 

"Canada  is  producing  gun  ammunition,  including  propellants, 
high  explosives,  fuses  and  cartridge  cases  in  550  factories  situ- 
ated from  St.  John  in  the  east  to  Victoria  in  the  west.  In  addition 
to  contracts  given  to  private  corporations,  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  has  developed  government  factories  for  the  loading  of  fuses, 
for  the  production  of  powder  and  high  explosives,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  acetone,  and  of  steel  and 
forgings,  and  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes.  The  Board  has 
also  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  large  number  of  the  latest 
type  of  high-power  aeroplane  engines."  I  am  here  referring  to 
the  making  of  engines  for  fighting  planes  at  the  front.  It  was 
thought  that  nowhere  in  America  could  works  be  found  fine  enough 
to  make  them;  but  doubtless  they  could  have  been  made  in  this 
country. 

I  will  stop  for  a  minute  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the 
difficulties  of  this  high  class  of  manufacturing.  I  think  of  a 
factory,  managed  by  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
where,  before  the  war,  bicycles  and  automobiles  were  made, 
although  not  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  that  factory  they  were 
making  a  month  or  two  ago,  12,000  of  the  time  and  percussion 
fuses,  and  28,000  of  the  graze  or  high  explosive  fuses  daily.  That 
is  40,000  fuses  daily  or  a  million  fuses  a  month,  and  a  million  fuses 
are  enough  to  fire  the  shells  for  a  barrage  for  one  day  of  as  in- 
tense a  kind  as  ever  happens  in  this  present  war  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  western  line,  French,  American,  Canadian,  British. 

Now,  when  I  tell  you  that  for  a  short  time  the  British  Army 
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depended  for  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  fuses  upon  that  one  factory 
in  Toronto,  which  six  months  before  had  been  making  bicycles 
and  automobiles,  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  the  kind 
of  pressure  on  human  ingenuity  which  this  war  has  called  for. 
That  factory  is  manned  by  two  thousand  men  and  four  thousand 
women.  When  I  speak  of  fuses,  let  me  say  that  there  are 
twenty-four  parts  in  the  time  fuse  and  seventeen  parts  in  the 
graze  fuse.  Forty  thousand  a  day  means  that  in  that  factory 
those  four  thousand  women  and  two  thousand  men  were  turning 
out  750,000  pieces  of  machinery  which  must  be  true  to  one-tenth 
of  a  second  in  a  flight  of  twenty-two  seconds.  I  think  a  Waltham 
watch  does  not  have  to  work  as  accurately  as  that! 

The  Imperial  Munitions  Board  have  already  given  orders  in 
Canada  for  over  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  material  of  different 
kinds  and  we  have  made  in  Canada,  up  to  date,  over  fifty  million 
shells.  I  said  that  we  had  to  begin  early  in  the  day  to  give  long- 
time credit  to  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain,  as  you  know,  has 
given  you,  since  the  war  began,  over  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
gold,  and  the  gold  was  shipped  freely  to  this  country  until  the 
moment  came  when  that  had  to  stop,  and  when  we  realized  that  the 
Allies  must  have  credit  until  the  war  is  over  for  everything  they 
buy. 

I  must  now  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  while  I 
speak  of  the  financial  condition  of  Canada.  I  want  you  to  realize 
that  the  war  problem  can  only  be  considered  as  one  problem;  we 
must  work  together  here  if  we  fight  together  "over  there"  for  the 
greatest  cause  that  was  ever  known.  Before  the  war  Canada  was 
one  of  the  borrowing  countries.  We  had  seven  or  eight  millions 
in  population,  an  area  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  an 
enormous  immigration.  We  were  in  our  days  of  railroad  build- 
ing, and  of  public  building  of  every  kind. 

Our  foreign  trade  at  March  31st,  1913,  the  end  of  our  fiscal 
year,  was  one  billion  and  sixty-three  million  dollars,  excluding 
gold — an  enormous  foreign  trade  for  the  population,  but  our  im- 
ports exceeded  our  exports  by  three  hundred  and  ten  millions,  and 
we  also  owed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars 
for  the  interest  on  foreign  indebtedness  already  incurred;  so  that 
we  had  to  find  four  hundred!  and  thirty-five  million  dollars  as  at 
March  31st,  1913,  to  pay  our  way.  We  owed  most  of  that  differ- 
ence to  you,  but  we  sold  our  securities  to  Great  Britain,  and  she 
thus  gave  us  the  money  to  pay  you  the  cash  for  the  surplus 
quantity  of  goods  we  had  bought  from  you. 

Now,  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1917,  the  foreign  trade 
was    two    billion    and    forty-three    million    dollars    and  the 
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imports  now  exceeded  exports  by  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
million  dollars,  a  change  in  four  years  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  dollars  in  our  trade — about  the  same  as  a 
change  in  your  trade  of  seven  or  eight  billion  dollars.  You 
realize  that  since  last  March,  about  a  year  ago,  the  price  of  every- 
thing has  grown  larger,  the  scale  of  everything  in  quantity  has 
grown  larger,  and  the  figures  for  1918  will  be  amazingly  larger 
than  they  were  for  1917. 

For  the  financing  of  1917,  we  had  to  put  upon  the  market, 
almost  entirely  for  war  purposes,  but  not  entirely  on  Canada's 
account,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
securities.  Such  securities  before  the  war  were  practically  all  sold 
in  Great  Britain;  but  in  this  year  Canada  took  five  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  her  own  securities,  you  took  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  millions,  and  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  five  millions 
was  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

Our  war  has  cost  us  down  to  date  seven  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars.  Beside  that,  the  Government  has  found  for  Great  Britain 
between  two  and  three  hundred  million  dollars  and  the  banks  have 
found  several  hundred  millions  on  their  own  account.  The 
problem  for  the  next  year  is,  of  course,  bigger  than  ever.  What 
we  have  to  remember  is  that,  in  the  number  of  men,  in  the  cloth- 
ing of  them,  in  the  quantity  of  food,  in  every  kind  of  thing,  it 
actually  works  that  way.  The  scope  of  it  must  get  bigger  and 
bigger,  until  the  day  comes  when  we  realize  that  there  is  peace 
ahead.  That  is  why  all  this  talk  about  peace  is  so  mischievous,  so 
wicked.  If  we  were  a  self-contained  country  like  the  United 
States,  we  could  plainly  make  all  we  needed  for  ourselves  and  send 
goods  to  the  Allies  as  well  and  we  could  give  them  credit  for  the 
whole  of  it  except  for  the  small  amount  which  we  need  for  interest 
on  foreign  indebtedness;  but  we  have  to  buy  from  you,  materials 
of  all  kinds,  which,  in  the  end,  find  their  place  either  in  factories 
or  in  steamships  or  in  shells,  or  in  some  form  of  thing  the  need  for 
which  has  been  created  by  the  war  and  for  which  we  are  giving 
long-time  credit  to  Great  Britain.  Out  of  the  value  of 
total  imports  into  Canada  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1917,  of  865  millions,  as  much  as  678  millions  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  against  this  you  only  bought  from  us  to  the 
value  of  290  millions.  These  imports,  directly  or  indirectly, 
made  munitions,  and  we  could  not  give  long-time  credit  for  such 
munitions  and  pay  cash  to  you  for  the  excess  in  our  trade  with  each 
other.  I  want  to  make  you  representative  business  men  understand 
that  if  you  sell  something  to  Canada  that  must  be  used  in  making 
articles  for  Great  Britain,  you  must  give  credit  to  Great  Britain 
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on  that  account,  as  much  as  if  the  goods  were  entirely  made  here. 
All  the  wheat,  all  the  wool,  all  the  guns,  shells,  aeroplanes,  ships, 
ever}i:hing  that  all  of  us  can  build  is  needed,  and  they  must  be 
built  where  they  can  be  built,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  where 
they  can  be  paid  for. 

We  are  not  war-weary  in  Canada.  I  don't  think  we  shall  ever 
be  war-weary.  We  have  had  some  of  the  most  remarkable  campaigns 
in  raising  money  for  patriotic  funds  and  for  Red  Cross  purposes 
that  have  ever  been  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
London  "Times"  did  us  the  honour  to  send  Hamilton  Fyfe  to  Can- 
ada to  find  out  how  we  did  it.  In  those  campaigns  in  which  we 
raised  such  enormous  amounts  of  money,  the  slogan  was  always 
the  same,  "We  must  stand  by  the  boys  at  the  front."  When  our 
Finance  Minister  a  little  while  ago  asked  for  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  he  said  he  would  take  subscrip- 
tions up  to  three  hundred  millions.  He  got  subscriptions  of  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions!  And  these  were  from  eight 
hund'red  and  seven  thousand  people. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  soldiers.  One  could  speak  forever 
about  the  soldiers.  By  the  15th  of  February,  1915,  the  men  were 
away  from  Salisbury  and  were  at  the  front.  Some  of  you  will 
remember  that  they  were  engaged  fighting  by  February  28th  at 
St.  Eloi.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  you  all  know  about  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  that  wonderful  spot  v/here  a  lot  of  Cana- 
dian boys  who  didn't  know  enough  to  retreat,  barred  the  way  of 
Germany  to  Calais  and  stopped  their  whole  army.  Nor  shall  I 
speak  of  Festubert,  of  Courcelette,  of  Vimy  Ridge  or  Fasschendaele, 
but  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  we  used  to  be,  as 
the  cousins  of  Americans  and  cousins  of  Great  Britain,  rather 
offended  when  people  said  there  was  no  Canadian  type.  The  Am- 
ericans said  we  were  half  English,  and  the  English  said  we  were 
half  American!  And  it  has  been  the  wonderful  privilege  of  our 
boys  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  Canadian  type,  absolutely 
recognizable.  It  is  like  your  western  type  in  some  respects.  I 
was  telling  your  Chairman  about  their  manners,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  reminding  one  of  what  an  Oxford  don  said  about 
your  Rhodes  Scholarship  boys.  He  said  they  had  the  "man- 
ners of  the  very  early  gods."  They  tell  about  the  distress  of  the 
British  officials  because  the  Canadian  privates  went  into  fashion- 
able restaurants  and  did  not  salute  the  officers.  One  British 
officer  in  a  restaurant  said  he  would  give  a  Canadian  the  chance 
and  see  whether  he  would  salute  him.  The  private  did  not,  so  he 
stepped  up  and  said  to  him,  "My  good  man,  don't  you  know 
enough  to  salute  an  officer?"    And  the  Canadian  said,  "Oh,  yes"; 
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and  got  up  slowly  and  saluted  and  then  sat  down.  Then  the 
officer  said,  "What  company  do  you  belong;  to,  my  good  man?" 
*'The  Calgary  Gas  Company,"  the  Canadian  replied. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  this  war,  the  most  comforting 
thing  about  modern  democracy,  the  most  comforting  thing  to  those 
who  fear  the  effect  of  long  years  of  peace,  is  the  way  in  which  we 
have  made  soldiers  out  of  civilians  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
been  done.  One  of  the  leading  generals — you  will  have  heard  of  him 
from  time  to  time — is  General  Currie.  He  was  a  real  estate  agent 
before  the  war.  There  is  in  Italy,  the  second  in  command  in  the 
British  Army  in  Italy — and  he  is  a  fellow-governor  with  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  and  myself  on  the  Board  of  the  University  of  Toronto — 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Mitchell,  who  never  occupied  any  but  civilian 
positions  before  the  war. 

And  then  let  us  think  of  the  Imperial  Army  anxious  to  build  a 
railroad  behind  the  front  and  asking  their  engineers  how  long  it 
would  take  to  build  it.  They  examined  it  and  said  it  would  take 
about  four  weeks;  and  so  in  despair  they  sent  for  General 
Jack  Stewart,  and  they  asked  him  what  he  could  do,  and  he  said, 
"If  you  will  give  me  three  hundred  of  the  Canadian  foresters  and 
Canadian  railroad  men,  I  could  build  it  in  ten  days."  They  gave 
him  the  men  and  he  built  it  in  six  days. 

But  one  could  tell  stories  all  day,  stories  about  subalterns, 
boys  finding  themselves  with  five  or  six  men,  disassociated  from 
their  own  commanding  officer,  and  seeing  in  front  of  them  a  Ger- 
man machine  gun  that  was  riddling  the  life  out  of  their  fellows, 
taking  it  on  their  own  account.  I  could  tell  incident  after  incident 
of  that  kind. 

V/hen  the  Ridge  of  Passchendaele  was  not  taken  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  High  Command  that  it  had  to  be  taken,  General 
Currie  went  before  his  men,  knowing  he  was  sending  many  of 
them  to  their  death,  and  getting  up  on  a  mess  table,  he  said,  "Boys, 
we've  got  to  take  the  ridge.  We  have  been  fighting  here  all 
summer  for  this.  Everything  we  have  done  goes  for  nothing  if 
we  can't  take  the  ridge.  Boys,  we  have  got  to  take  the  ridge." 
And  the  boys  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and,  of  course,  you  know 
they  took  the  ridge. 

You  hear  every  now  and  then  about  the  new  German  method 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  when  they  could  not  dig  trenches,  of 
building  what  are  called  "pill  boxes."  I  haven't  hunted  for  inci- 
dents. I  am  only  telling  you  things  that  came  under  my  notice 
since  your  Chairman  asked  me  to  speak  to  you.  I  have  a  letter 
here  written  from  France  in  October,  1917,  to  a  friend  of  mine  by 
his  son.    This  letter  describes  very  graphically  the  taking  of  one 
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of  these  pill  boxes  which  are  entered  from  the  back,  are  practically 
shell-proof,  and  from  which  the  Germans  could  do  great  damage. 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  barrage  commenced  and 
what  a  sight  it  was  to  us  who  stood  back  there  and  watched  it! 
You  know  what  an  unearthly  thing  a  cold  November  dawn  is  like: 
clouds  of  mist,  rain  perhaps,  and  heavy  clouds  with  the  red  of 
the  dawn  just  coming  up.  Two  hours  changed  all  this  into  a 
regular  blaze  of  fire  and  smoke  accompanied  by  the  terrible  and 
constant  throb  of  hundreds  of  guns  firing.  There  was  still  enough 
of  the  darkness  to  show  off  the  flashes  from  guns  and  shells  which 
made  it  all  the  more  hard  to  understand  how  any  human  being 
could  stand  up  against  such  a  terrific  force.  A  year  ago  we  used 
to  think  our  barrage  perfect,  but  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
now  to  what  length  artillery  fire  can  be  brought.  New  devices, 
more  guns  and  experience  have  ail  gone  to  bring  our  gunfire  to  a 
stage  where  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  through  it, 
much  less  stand  against  it.  Finding  that  the  deep  dugout  was  of 
very  little  use  against  us,  owing  to  the  time  that  it  took  to  come 
up  from  them,  the  Boche  has  gone  into  what  we  call  'pill  boxes/ 
that  is,  concrete  boxes  on  top  of  the  ground  large  enough  to  hold 
from  ten  to  forty  men.  These  boxes  are  very  strongly  made  with 
ferro-concrete  at  least  five  feet,  and  sometimes  eight  feet 
thick,  furnishing  naturally  a  most  perfect  protection  from  shell- 
fire.  The  Boche  has  strewn  hundreds  of  these  little  forts  over  his 
back  area  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  and  naturally  thought  he  had 
overcome  the  effect  of  our  curtain  of  fire  as  his  M.G.  men 
were  able  to  fire  through  their  loopholes  with  little  chance  of  being 
hit.  He  reckoned,  though,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
men  that  he  was  up  against. 

"Our  fellows  had  very  little  trouble  with  pill  boxes  during 
the  show  and  the  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  they  stalked 
these  places  and  captured  them  would  fill  books.  Every  situation 
required  a  different  plan  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  our  Sec- 
tion Commanders,  chiefly  corporals,  for  the  way  they  got  through 
without  the  slightest  check.  One  instance  that  I  know  of  reads 
like  a  V.C.  story,  and  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  to  be  one.  I 
hope  so. 

"A  large  P.  B.  was  found  opposite  one  of  our  Lewis  Gun 
sections  with  at  least  two  M.  G.'s  in  it.  Our  corporal  soon  laid 
his  plan,  and  a  very  daring  one  it  was  too.  He  distributed  his 
seven  or  eight  men  about  in  shell  holes  in  front  of  the  obstacle 
and  had  them  open  fire  on  the  loopholes  with  their  rifles  and  rifle 
grenades  and  then  taking  his  Lewis  gun  by  himself,  did  the  In- 
dian and  crawled  around  to  the  back  of  the  P.B.,  knowing  that 
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the  Boches  would  be  fully  engaged  with  his  men  out  in  front.  As 
soon  as  he  got  close  enough  to  the  narrow  entrance  in  the  rear, 
he  dashed  forward  and  dropped  into  a  position  right  at  the  entrance 
from  where  he  was  able  to  get  every  Hun  inside  with  his  gun. 
Twenty-five  men  and  two  officers  were  counted  when  he  got  through. 
Quite  a  good  haul  for  one  man,  isn't  it  ?  And  all  dead,  too !  An  in- 
stance like  this  will  go  to  show  you  just  what  sort  of  stuff  the 
British  soldier  is  made  off.  I  don't  say  Canadian,  you'll  notice, 
because  what  we  do  is  no  better  than  any  one  else.  One  gets  over 
those  horrible  insular  opinions  after  a  very  short  time."  (Pretty 
nearly  all  of  these  boys  can  write  good  letters;  they  have  so  much 
to  write  about,  I  suppose.)  "All  our  objectives  were  gained  right 
on  time  and  the  show  was  in  every  way  a  clean  one.  That  is, 
there  were  no  setbacks  anywhere,  and  everything  that  was  asked 
was  done.  Naturally  our  General  is  very  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
men,  particularly  so  as  we  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  thing 
in  the  whole  show.  We  have  been  congratulated  personally  by 
every  one  from  the  top  down,  and  you  can  little  wonder  that  I'm 
proud  of  the  badges  that  I  wear." 

All  the  letters  we  receive  and  hear  about  are  full  of  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  the  Canadian  and  British  soldiers.  We  love 
in  art  and  in  poetry  to  see  the  happy  warrior  depicted,  and  we 
think  of  him  always  as  a  chaste  Christian  knight  of  mediaeval 
times.  Well,  he  is  not  a  knight  and  not  always  a  Christian,  but 
often  only  a  Cockney  Tommy  in  high  spirits. 

"For  while  the  world  said  'Let  none  smile'; 

There  is  no  mirth  hereafter: 
The  golden  lads  of  Shakespeare's  land 

Outfaced  their  doom  with  laughter." 

There  are  no  greater  heroes  than  the  prisoners  of  war.  Won- 
derful things  will  be  told  of  them  when  the  boys  come  back  from 
the  prisons.  I  happened  to  hear  from  a  mother  and  father  of  one 
of  the  boys  whom  I  know  quite  well  who  had  his  chance  to  be  ex- 
changed, that  is,  to  go  to  a  neutral  country,  to  Holland  or  Switzer- 
land. He  refused  to  go  because  he  said  he  was  perfectly  well,  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  he  had  a  comrade  who  was  not  well  and  he 
begged  them  to  take  the  comrade  and  they  did.  Another  boy,  of 
Highland  stock,  but  four  generations  away  from  the  Highlands, 
had  tried  to  escape  and  had  been  punished  for  that,  and  he  was 
offered  his  exchange  to  Switzerland  if  he  would  promise  not  to 
try  to  escape  from  there,  but  he  would  not  take  his  liberty  on 
such  conditions.  Another  man,  a  private,  who  tried  to  escape  and  was 
caught  said,  with  a  lot  of  other  Canadians  who  were  put  in  the 
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mines  to  work,  "No  food,  no  work,"  and  they  took  their  punish- 
ment day  after  day.  At  last  he  got  away  again.  He  was  sixty 
miles  from  Holland  and  it  took  ten  nights  to  do  it,  but  he  escaped. 

And  then  I  think  of  the  experiences  of  one  or  two  air  men. 
The  General  Manager  of  my  bank  has  two  sons  who  are  both 
famous  air  men.  The  elder  is  one  of  the  leading  instructors  in  Texas 
at  the  moment.  The  younger  came  home  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  fighting  but  could  not  be  induced!  to  stay.  Later  he  had  a 
Handley-Page  machine  which  went  135  miles  an  hour.  He  had 
successfully  bombed  Constantinople  and  was  returning,  when  one 
of  his  paddle-blades  flew  off.  He  and  his  companions  fell  into  the 
ocean,  swam  ashore,  divested  themselves  of  their  clothes,  and 
were  sitting  on  the  rocks  when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Turks. 

A  lad  who,  four  years  ago,  was  a  seventeen-year  old  boy  at 
college,  accounted  for  one  German  warship  and  two  destroyers. 
He  was  making  a  fly  at  a  German  warship  with  a  curve  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  of  course  taking  a  chance,  and  his  bomb  hit 
the  ship  between  the  two  smokestacks.  That  boy  has  learned 
tumbling  over  like  a  tumbler  pigeon  and  dropping  again,  deceiving 
those  who  operate  the  anti-air-craft  gun,  and  then,  with  his  own 
machine  gun,  putting  the  anti-air-craft  gun  out  of  business,  and 
he  has  done  it  more  than  once. 

The  heroes  in  the  war  are,  of  course,  the  women,  both  at  the 
front  and  at  home.  If  anybody  could  have  told  us  five  years  ago 
that  our  own  daughters  would  have  gone  out  as  nurses  and  as 
searchers  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  course  we  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it  was  within  the  range  of  human  probability.  If  anybody 
had  said  that  the  V.A.D.'s  would  have  amounted  in  the  British  and 
Canadian  side  of  the  war  alone  to  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand,  women  who  are  working  as  hard  as  they  are  working, 
every  day  in  the  service  of  the  army,  some  working  over  the 
wounded  men,  others  driving  cars,  that  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible. Your  President's  friend.  Colonel  House,  was  over  in 
England,  as  you  know,  and  he  was  looked  after  by  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  while  he  was  there.  When  he  left  the  house  in  which  he 
was  entertained  in  London,  in  order  to  visit  Paris,  he  found  a 
young  lady  in  charge  of  the  car  in  which  he  was  to  travel.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  Channel  the  lady  stepped  out,  handed  him  out 
of  the  car,  and  he  thought  they  had  seen  the  last  of  her.  But 
when  they  got  off  the  boat,  there  she  was  with  the  car,  and  she 
took  them  to  Paris,  driving  them  all  over  that  city,  a  cultivated 
young  lady.  You  would  wonder  how  they  get  along,  these  attractive 
young  women  chauvettes.    Well,  they  have  their  orders  and  they 
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are  very  simple:  "When  anybody  tries  to  flirt  with  you,  walk;  if 
they  keep  on  trying  to  flirt,  keep  on  walking.  Keep  on  walking, 
or  you  will  lose  your  job." 

We  have  invented  countless  things  in  connection  with  our 
men.  Our  own  patriotic  fund  was  a  fund  established  for  supple- 
menting the  pay  that  the  Government  gives  to  soldiers  and  to 
soldiers'  wives  and  their  children.  It  has  a  wonderful  and  splendid 
history.  We  have  in  England  an  institution  presided  over  by  Lady 
Drummond  for  doing  the  humane  thing  for  the  wounded  soldier, 
finding  his  name,  his  friends,  writing  letters  for  him,  sending 
flowers  to  him,  doing  something  to  make  him  understand  while 
on  his  sick-bed  that  the  women  care  for  those  who  fight  for  them. 
Lady  Drummond  has  done  tireless  work  in  that  respect. 

At  home,  all  of  the  women  are  working,  as  you  know,  and 
every  woman  is  knitting  there  as  they  are  knitting  here.  Some 
Indian  women  at  Prince  Rupert,  the  most  northerly  part  of  British 
Columbia,  sent  four  hundred  pairs  of  knitted  socks,  and  some 
Eskimo  women  at  a  mission  station  in  the  Arctic  sent  $30.00  in 
money  for  the  cause. 

Just  as  a  measure  of  what  we  have  done  in  that  respect,  the 
city  of  Toronto  has  contributed  for  war  purposes  eight  million 
dollars,  and  the  various  provinces,  apart  from  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, about  forty  million  dollars. 

It  is  hardly  proper  for  me  to  speak  about  the  British  Navy, 
but  I  can't  forbear  saying  that  when  we  are  distressed,  as  we  are, 
with  such  things  as  the  loss  of  the  Tuscania,*  and  the  weekly  sub- 
marine rate,  let  us  try  to  remember  that  the  British  Navy  has 
done  everything  possible,  and  has  carried  safely  from  port  to  port 
thirteen  million  soldiers,  with  only  the  loss  of  nine  British  trans- 
ports and  nine  thousand  men.  In  addition  to  that,  it  has  carried 
two  million  horses,  twenty-six  million  tons  of  munitions  and  fifty- 
three  million  tons  of  coal  and  oil. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  our  share  in  the  war,  but  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  greatest  event  that  has  hap- 
pened recently  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  coming  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  You  can't  imagine  what  that  means  to  Can- 
adians who  have  lived  in  this  country.  I  will  tell  you  one  little 
thing  that  will  show  you  what  the  coming  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  meant  to  us.  There  is,  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  a  wonderful  series  of  buildings  being  erected  for  all  the 


Note.— Torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast,  February  6th, 
1918;  the  first  great  disaster  in  the  war  to  the  forces  of  the  United 
States. 
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activities  of  the  men  students  except  study,  and  in  the  great  dining- 
hall  they  are  putting  up  the  arms  of  every  university  in  every 
country  in  the  world  that  is  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty  at 
the  present  time,  and  until  you  came  into  it,  there  was  a  prospect 
of  the  great  dining-hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  the  arms 
of  the  fifty-five  universities  of  the  British  Empire  and  about  as 
many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  having  nothing  there 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  or  the  other  universities  here. 
Well,  now  we  have  asked  Mr.  Pritchett  how  many  should  be  put 
up  there  to  represent  your  universities  in  arms. 

You  can  hardly  think  what  it  would  have  meant  to  me  to  have 
thought  of  Canadian  boys  for  centuries  to  come  attending  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  asking  why  Harvard  or  Yale  was  not 
there. 

But  we  are  in  this  war  together,  and  fighting  together  means 
so  many  things  more,  that  I  can't  think  of  entering  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  this  afternoon.  But  there  is  one  question  which 
comes  to  me  and  it  is  this:  What  are  we  English-speaking  people 
to  do  hereafter  in  the  cause  of  peace?  As  Chairman  of  the  Can- 
adian Committee  for  celebrating  the  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  I  met  in  1913  the 
American  and  British  Committees,  and  although  our  efforts  were 
prevented  by  the  war,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  begged  the 
English  and  American  Committees  not  to  end  their  labours,  but 
to  suspend  them,  to  hang  them  on  the  wall,  so  that  when  this  war 
is  over  and  when  we  have  to  consider  what  the  two  countries  have 
to  be  thankful  for  together,  we  can  have  the  sort  of  celebration  we 
should  have  as  English-speaking  people. 

Just  one  word  more.  The  tongue  of  the  world  is  already  largely 
English.  When  people  of  different  tongues  in  India  wish  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  they  usually  communicate  in  English. 
That  is  the  alternative  language  in  Japan,  China  and  Norway.  It 
is  the  trade  language  of  the  world.  It  is  our  business,  therefore,  to 
see  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  come  together,  so  that  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  winning  a  peace  of  that  kind  which  will  guarantee 
the  world  against  another  war  like  this  forever,  we  shall  see  to  it 
that  those  who  speak  English,  at  least,  shall  band  themselves  to- 
gether so  that  they  may  enforce  peace  upon  the  world. 

We  are  none  of  us  any  too  sure  that  we  can  make  a  good 
job  of  democracy.  We  haven't  done  it  yet;  but  the  absolute  future 
of  the  world  lies  with  the  English-speaking  peoples,  those  who, 
since  King  Alfred's  time,  have  fought  step  by  step  for  their  rights 
as  individuals.  We  must  depend  upon  these  peoples  so  interlocking 
themselves  and  tying  themselves  together  that,  whether  the  rest 
of  the  world  likes  it  or  not,  there  shall  be  peace  because  we  say  so. 
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ADDRESS 


Delivered  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Before 
the  International  Convention  of   Life  Underwriters, 
New  York,  5th  September,  1918. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

When  I  heard  Mr.  Vincent  yesterday  morning  with  his  wonder- 
ful eloquence,  speaking  cx  tempore,  I  wondered  why  I  had  done  a 
thing  which  I  had  almost  never  done  before,  written  a  paper  which 
I  must  read  to  you. 

If  I  had  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  about  the  war  in  Canada 
or  on  my  own  subject  of  banking,  I  should  not  have  needed  to  write 
a  paper,  but  when  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  speaking  to  ex- 
perienced men  on  a  subject  about  which  they  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  does,  he  is  very  anxious  to  ensure,  at  least,  that  he  is 
reported  correctly  (Laughter),  so  I  have  had  to  commit  what  I 
have  to  say  to  paper. 

I  am  reminded  in  that  connection  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  who 
was  very  desirous  to  be  called  to  a  certain  parish,  and  he  made  the 
fact  so  apparent  that  everybody  realized  how  much  he  wanted  to 
be  called,  and  they  told  him  that  the  beadle,  John,  was  the  chief 
critic  of  the  village,  and  if  he  could  find  out  what  John  thought 
about  his  trial  sermon,  he  would  know  whether  he  was  to  be  called 
or  not.  After  preaching  his  sermon,  he  asked  John  what  he  thought 
about  it,  and  the  beadle  said,  "Weel,  sir,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I 
dinna  like  it.  Firstly,  ye  read  it,  and  secondly,  ye  didna  read  it 
weel,  and,  thirdly,  it  wasna  worth  readin'."  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  hope  whatever  you  may  say 
on  the  first  and  the  second  counts  that  you  will  not  entirely  think 
it  "wasna  worth  readin'."  I  have  intended  it  as  the  compliment 
of  a  banker  to  life  insurance  people,  because  honestly  I  believe 
that  now  that  this  war  and  other  events  in  the  world  are  making 
us  not  ashamed  to  regard  what  we  do  as  units  of  society  in  the 
light  of  public  service,  I  might  pay  my  compliment  to  life  insur- 
ance men  as  the  most  valuable  unit  of  society  from  the  point  of 
view  of  service.  (Great  applause.)  And  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  while  I  shall  say  some  things  which  you  know  already  and 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  that  is  the  point  I  have  decided 
to  work  out,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  things  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  service  which  all  of  us  must  try  to  accomplish 
when  this  war  is  over. 

May  I  begin  by  thanking  those  who  are  responsible  for  this 
gathering  for  the  compliment  they  have  paid  me  in  asking  me  to 
address  you  ?  I  was  requested  to  speak  about  the  relations  between 
life  insurance  and  bank  credits,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very 
many  bankers  who  have  already  expressed  their  opinions  have  ex- 
hausted this  aspect  of  life  insurance,  and  I  asked  for  liberty  to 
wander  afield.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  speaker,  among  the  many 
extraordinary  developments  of  society,  nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable than  the  sudden  and  amazingly  large  growth  of  insurance. 
The  ever  increasing  varieties  of  insurance  are  evidence  of  the  great 
development  of  industry  and  commerce  in  our  time  and  in  the 
western  world  the  volume  and  variety  of  insurance  keep  pace  with 
this  industrial  and  commercial  growth.  The  object  of  these 
various  forms  is  either  to  provide  for  the  great  accident  of  death 
or  to  enable  the  calculation  of  profit  during  life,  whether  from  the 
daily  wage  of  the  labourer  or  from  the  annual  profit  of  a  great 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  to  work  out  the  result  without 
its  being  affected  by  the  various  accidents  of  life,  which  are  bound 
to  occur,  but  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  average  in  the  in- 
dividual case,  although  this  is  quite  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  This  habit  of  "making  oneself  safe  against" 
the  risks  of  life  is  a  modern  idea,  although  the  custom  of  sharing 
risks  in  shipping  is  a  very  ancient  one.  If  in  Elizabethan  days  a 
vessel  sailed  from  Bristol  either  with  merchandise  or  letters  of 
marque,  the  chances  of  losing  the  vessel  and  of  loss  of  life  for  the 
crew  were  very  obvious.  For  this  reason  the  profits  hoped  for 
must  be  enormous  relatively  to  the  capital  employed.  Only  a  great 
merchant,  the  Gresham  of  his  time,  could  take  such  a  risk  alone,  and 
so  syndicates  were  formed  which  aptly  styled  themselves  "Ad- 
venturers." 

If  merchandise  were  carried  along  one  of  the  great  continental 
trade  routes  by  land  instead  of  by  sea  there  would  be  places  where 
it  would  be  desirable,  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Mexico  to-day,  to 
purchase  the  protection  of  some  brigand  leader  by  a  stipulated 
payment  in  money,  thus  "insuring"  or  "making  oneself  safe  against" 
the  risks  of  other  brigands,  but  of  insurance  as  we  know  it  to-day 
there  was  none. 

Society  itself  is,  of  course,  an  effort  to  distribute  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  life — a  vast,  although  very  imperfect  scheme 
of  co-operation.  In  its  crudest  form  life  remains  a  doubtful  specu- 
lation, while  in  our  complicated  civilization  no  developments  have 
been  so  remarkable  as  the  growth  of  foresight  as  to  danger  and  of 
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the  determination  to  provide  against  all  possible  obstacles  to 
success. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  certain  demagogues  to  speak  of  bankers 
and  of  insurance  men  as  non-producers,  but  not  even  the  powers  of 
steam  and  electricity  have  done  more  for  industry  than  credit  and 
insurance.  In  the  middle  ages  the  provision  for  old  age  or  for  a 
dependent  family,  when  the  citizens  could  make  any,  was  generally 
a  hoard  of  coined  money,  or  some  jewels,  and  sometimes  a  holding 
of  real  property.  The  artisan  who  could  save  nothing  must  hope 
that  his  guild  would  look  after  his  family,  while  the  ordinary 
labourer  had  his  only  chance  in  being  attached  to  some  great 
landed  estate.  The  small  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper  could  not 
borrow  to  expand  his  trade  and  lived  ever  open  to  the  risks  of  fire 
and  of  violence.  Other  things  have  helped  to  improve  these  con- 
ditions, but  none  have  done  more  than  banking  and  insurance. 
From  the  moment  when  a  credit  established  by  a  bank  enables  a 
grain  dealer  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  buy  a  farmer's 
grain,  its  insurance  begins  and  never  stops  until  the  consumer  has 
received  his  loaf  of  bread  from  the  baker  in  Europe.  It  covers  fire 
at  any  point  in  store  or  transit,  all  other  risks  on  sea  and  land,  and 
the  fluctuations  in  the  market  price,  for  to  the  non-speculator  his 
hedge  is  just  an  insurance  policy.  If  the  wheat  is  grown  where 
there  is  no  option  market  within  reach,  and  no  chance  of  selling 
ahead  of  delivery,  the  buyer  becomes  a  speculator  and  his  supposed 
margin  of  profit  must  be  much  larger,  while  his  credit  with  his 
bank  must  be  very  much  smaller  and  on  an  entirely  different  basis 
from  that  of  the  dealer  who  covers  every  risk  by  insurance. 

A  good  banker  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  all  forms  of  insurance,  not  merely  ordinary  fire  sCnd 
marine  risks,  mill  and  factory  insurance,  hail  and  war  risks,  life 
and  accident  insurance,  but  what  constitutes  a  good  risk  in  the  ex- 
perienced mind  of  an  insurance  expert.  A  good  banker  will  fight 
shy  of  a  customer  who  cannot  offer  a  good  risk,  whether  it  be  a 
factory,  a  ship  or  a  life.  The  application  of  steam  to  ocean  and 
land  travel,  the  development  of  electrical  and  water  power,  the  use 
of  the  cable  and  the  code,  the  amazing  results  of  the  check  system 
and  the  clearing  house,  the  growth  of  the  saving  habit  as  repre- 
sented by  bank  deposits,  and  the  enormous  loans  made  possible 
thereby  in  aid  of  industry,  have  made  the  modern  world  wonderful 
beyond  the  dreams  of  any  economist  of  past  generations,  but  at 
every  turn  these  vast  operations  are  protected  and  made  possible 
by  the  various  forms  of  insurance. 

Wonderful  as  are  the  various  forces,  however,  which  man 
has  made  available  for  his  purposes,  there  is  still  no  force  so  use- 
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ful,  so  unique  and  so  precious  as  the  capacity  of  man  himself. 
We  create  universities  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  joint  stock 
corporations  for  finance  and  trade,  gigantic  railroad  systems, 
armies,  navies,  and  many  other  forms  of  co-operation,  but  each  of 
them  needs  one  chief,  and  most  of  them  many  other  executive 
officers,  with  a  capable  and  loyal  staif  of  workers.  This  is  the  asset 
which  never  appears  in  the  balance  sheet  of  a  company,  and  yet  is 
of  more  importance  than  plant,  merchandise,  cash  in  bank,  good- 
will, or  any  other  asset.  So  far  as  the  man  at  the  very  top  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  generally  found  in  the  position  of  a  circus  rider  who 
has  the  reins  of  six  or  a  dozen  horses  in  his  hand,  all  of  which  he 
must  make  run  easily  together,  and  this,  perhaps,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  to  relax  from  constant  vigilance  would  be  agreeable  if 
it  were  only  possible. 

In  theory  a  well-managed  company  has  substitutes  for  every- 
body, but  in  practice  this  is  rarely  true,  and  great  manufacturers 
like  Mr.  Ford  have  learned  that  changing  even  ordinary  workmen 
from  week  to  week  is  one  of  the  most  costly  items  in  business. 
When  a  chief  executive  officer  dies  there  is  often  a  positive  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  company  he  has  been  administering.  No  in- 
surance can  avert  the  loss  of  his  ability  to  the  world,  but  every 
industrial  company  can  insure  the  lives  of  its  main  executive  officers 
for  a  sum  which  will  do  much  toward  enabling  it  to  bear  the  loss 
in  profits  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  changes  in  manage- 
ment. 

Sometimes  several  men  go  into  a  venture  together  and  each 
performs  some  portion  of  the  work  necessary  to  success.  When 
the  banker  is  concerned  nothing  can  be  wiser  or  more  conducive 
to  the  credit  of  such  a  venture  than  the  fact  that  the  whole  group 
is  so  insured  that  a  handsome  sum  of  money  will  be  paid  to  the 
surviving  members  if  a  single  member  dies. 

Modern  governments  have  found  death  or  succession  duties  a 
favorite  form  of  taxation.  A  moment  before  death  a  man  may 
have  no  debts,  but  a  moment  after  the  State  may  have  a  large 
claim  which  is  payable  in  what  the  majority  of  estates  do  not 
possess,  that  is,  cash.  Every  man  of  property  should  carry  enough 
life  insurance  at  least  to  discharge  this  obligation.  I  recall  a 
friend  to  whom  I  stood  in  the  position  of  a  banker  for  many  years. 
His  success,  which  was  most  remarkable  even  in  his  own  country, 
the  United  States,  was  based  on  the  elimination  of  every  risk  in 
his  business,  which  was  that  of  owning  elevators  and  buying  grain. 
He  created  various  companies  to  build  his  elevators,  selling  their 
bonds  to  pay  the  cost,  without  his  personal  covenant.  He  insured 
his  life  for  a  million  dollars,  the  first  charge  upon  this  sum  being 
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that  it  must  be  kept  intact  until  every  bond  issued  by  any  company 
created  by  him  had  been  paid,  and  if  any  were  unpaid  it  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  them.  Many  of  you  will  remem- 
ber his  name,  and  that  after  a  few  years  he  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  had  insured  his  honour.  It  will  not  be  known  that  the 
same  man  in  1896  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege  of  calling  for 
enough  gold  to  pay  what  he  owed  for  grain  loans  obtained  from 
two  Canadian  banks.  He  was  sure  that  Bryan  would  be  beaten; 
if  he  were  not,  wheat  would  probably  rise  in  price  if  gold  went  to 
a  premium.  He  was  working  strenuously  in  the  campaign  to  de- 
feat Bryan,  but  his  guiding  star  was  insurance  against  contingencies 
and  he  could  not  sleep  while  he  wondered  where  he  would  get  the 
gold  to  pay  his  debts  in  Canada  if  Bryan  won  and  the  inevitable 
panic  ensued. 

I  need  not,  however,  describe  types  of  insurance  to  experts. 
What  we  can  most  profitably  consider  is  what  life  insurance  can 
do  for  those  who  are  not  pleasantly  engaged  in  making  money,  but 
who  are  working  for  a  wage  or  salary  in  the  effort  to  help  others 
to  make  money.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  certainty  of  some  pro- 
vision in  case  of  early  death  removes  the  most  fearful  of  the 
anxieties  of  life;  or  that  certain  forms  of  insurance  provide  help 
in  time  of  sickness  or  pay  the  doctor,  or  the  expenses  of  burial; 
or  that  a  pension  for  old  age — a  rarer  form  of  insurance — can  be 
obtained;  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  compulsory  saving  on  many 
who  only  learn  because  of  the  peremptory  premium  renewal  date, 
to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day.  In  North  America,  unfortunately, 
economy  to  most  people  is  another  name  for  stinginess.  From  the 
kitchen  to  the  drawing-room  the  idea  prevails  that  profusion  is  a 
sign  of  cultivation,  whereas,  the  hatred  of  waste  is  the  main  thing 
which  separates  civilized  man  from  the  savage,  and  that  side  of  us 
which  enjoys  the  waste  of  profusion  is  the  uncultivated  side. 
Economy  properly  understood  is  a  fine  art,  and  is  as  rare  as  most 
of  the  fine  arts.  Of  the  various  co-operative  efforts  of  man  to  aid 
industry,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  waste,  the  honestly  managed  life 
insurance  company  is  the  finest  example.  It  helps  to  mitigate  the 
greatest  trouble,  death;  it  teaches  people  to  apprehend  and  pro- 
vide for  other  dangers;  it  multiplies  their  savings  by  its  invest- 
ments; it  renders  its  beneficial  provisions  possible  by  spreading  the 
cost  of  the  individual  disaster  over  the  many  who  co-operate.  It 
even  improves  the  general  health  of  man  by  its  study  of  his  life 
medically  and  by  the  wise  conditions  it  imposes. 

On  the  investment  side  it  enables  countless  farmers  and  land 
owners  to  make  betterments,  and  it  is,  or  it  should  be,  the  main 
help  of  the  home  builder,  even  of  the  most  modest  kind. 
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Under  the  fierce  light  of  this  war,  by  which  the  blinding  errors 
of  commercialism  are  exposed,  we  are  learning  loftier  views  of  our 
duty  to  each  other,  and  the  narrow  conception  of  an  economy  based 
upon  the  unit  of  a  pound  or  a  dollar,  instead  of  the  unit  of  a  man, 
is  changing  to  one  in  which  we  are  trying  to  realize  that  all  in- 
dustry is  a  natural  service  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  that  we  as  individuals  or  as  corporations  are  all 
fulfilling  various  necessary  functions  in  the  great  process  of  in- 
dustry. Perhaps  no  members  of  society  have  realized  their  duty 
in  this  respect  more  than  the  life  insurance  companies  in  these 
later  days. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  war  is  over  we  may  have  to  face 
troubles  regarding  the  constitution  of  society  such  as  we  have  never 
encountered  before  in  America.  The  outcome  should  not  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  labour  alone,  but  if  it  does  and  the  counsel  of 
the  sane  labour  leaders  does  not  govern,  the  results  may  appall  us. 
The  result  can  be  enormously  influenced  and  better  relations  can 
perhaps  be  permanently  established  by  a  common  ground  being 
reached  in  some  matters  between  the  employer  and  those  employees 
who  are  not  revolutionary  in  tendency.  This  common  ground,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  reached  by  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority of  employers.  Perhaps  the  main  point  at  issue  is:  to  whom 
does  the  profit  in  an  industrial  enterprise  belong  after  providing 
for  the  cost  of  raw  material,  the  rent,  or  interest  on  cost  and  the 
depreciation  of  factory  and  plant,  the  cost  of  management  and  of 
labour,  the  normal  return  on  capital  or  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  and  any  other  proper  items  of  cost  ? 

A  certain  type  of  capitalist  will  say  that  it  clearly  all  belongs 
to  him  because  the  enterprise  is  his,  while  some  labour  leaders  will 
claim  just  as  positively  that  it  belongs  to  labour  because  without 
it  the  enterprise  could  not  proceed.  Do  not  be  alarmed;  I  am  not 
about  to  offer  an  answer,  because  this  is  almost  the  hardest 
problem  we  shall  have  offered  for  adjustment  in  the  future.  I 
merely  desire  to  suggest  that  if  any  part  whatever  of  this  profit, 
based  on  a  wide  and  liberal  construction  of  that  new  system  of 
economy  measured  by  the  unit  of  a  man  rather  than  by  the  unit 
of  a  dollar,  belongs  to  the  workingman,  it  should  be  conceded  by 
the  employer  and  not  be  reserved  until  it  is  obtained  by  the  force 
of  strikes  or  by  other  violence.  If  anything  is  due  on  ethical, 
although  not  on  legal  grounds,  it  should  be  granted  as  something 
due,  and  not  as  a  gracious  act  for  which  the  giver  expects  to  be 
accounted  a  benefactor.  Gratitude  is  a  rare  quality  even  when  it 
has  been  earned,  and  we  need  not  expect  it  when  it  is  asked  as  a 
reward  for  doing  what  the  recipient,  at  least,  regards  as  a  duty. 
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I  shall  only  venture  to  suggest,  that  out  of  this  profit  the  cost  of 
two  main  items — the  one,  insurance  against  old  age,  disability 
and  death;  the  other,  better  conditions  of  living — should  be  borne, 
and  I  am  emboldened  to  say  this  because  many  large  and  most 
successful  employers  admit  the  argument  and  act  upon  it.  When 
in  a  bank  or  other  business  establishment,  or  in  a  government 
service,  a  pension  fund  is  established,  it  is  generally  based  on  the 
supposition  that  after  a  man  has  reached  full  manhood,  say,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  should,  during  thirty-five  years  of  work, 
ending  at  the  age  of  sixty,  be  able  to  save  enough  to  take  care  of 
his  family  in  the  years  when  he  cannot  work,  and  that,  in  addition, 
there  should  be  provision  in  case  he  dies  or  breaks  down  earlier. 
In  such  schemes  the  fact  that  the  employee  seems  to  pay  only  a 
part  of  the  cost,  while  the  employer  pays  the  balance,  is  mis- 
leading, because  the  part  paid  by  the  employer  is  only  salary  with- 
held from  the  employee  in  order  that  it  may  be  applied  to  such  a 
pension  and  life  insurance  scheme.    So  long  as  labour  is  bought 
in  a  market  of  fierce  competition,  and  the  individual  workman 
shifts  from  shop  to  shop,  influenced  almost  altogether  by  the  wage 
alone,  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  able,  and  in  any  event  is  not  usually 
provid*int  enough  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age.    Where  labour 
troubles  have  been  very  bad  the  State  may  have  forced  the  establish- 
ment of  pension  schemes  under  pressure  from  the  labour  unions, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  advanced  students,  who  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  bias,  what  is  necessary  is  that  the  employer  should  realize  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  arrange  for  enough  of  every  man*s  pay  to  be 
directed  to  such  a  fund.    If  this  involves  paying  away  a  portion 
of  what  in  the  past  he  has  quite  legally  regarded  as  his  profit,  it 
merely  means  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  more  just  conception  of 
our  duty  to  each  other,  moving  toward  that  more  perfect  state  of 
society  to  which  we  are  aiming.    The  other  duty  rarely  performed 
is  that  of  providing  proper  housing  for  workingmen.    If  a  new 
industry  is  established  in  the  country  instead  of  in  a  manufactur- 
ing city,  the  capitalists  who  create  the  venture  know  that  they 
must  provide  houses  if  they  seek  to  attract  workmen  to  the  site 
they  have  chosen.    Very  often  this  is  done  in  the  finest  spirit,  but 
I  fear  that  usually  it  is  done  as  a  necessary  business  expedient 
rather  than  as  a  duty. 

If  in  a  small  town  ten  new  factories  are  established  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  population  is  increased,  say,  30  or  40  per  cent,  there- 
by, in  a  few  years,  is  the  problem  changed  because  it  happens  to 
be  confused  by  the  previous  existence  of  the  town  and  by  the 
varying  effects  of  the  new  ventures?  Landlords  as  a  class  may 
exist  in  the  town,  but  certainly  no  duty  devolves  on  them,  and  if 
they  try  to  meet  the  need  at  all  they  usually  build  the  poorest 
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possible  houses  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  rents. 
The  duty  of  the  ten  new  employers  of  labour,  although  intertwined 
and  confused,  seems  to  me  to  be  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  single 
employer  who  builds  his  factory  in  the  country.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  proper  housing  of  workingmen,  if  done  by  companies 
owned  by  employers  and  managed  as  a  business  by  experts,  would 
involve  any  loss  except  the  employment  of  capital  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest which,  while  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  investor,  is  not 
attractive  to  the  man  who  can  apply  unusual  ability  to  the  use 
of  his  capital.  If  it  does,  however,  involve  any  direct  loss,  I  am 
sure  that  this  loss  is  a  fair  charge  against  the  profits  of  such  enter- 
prises. I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  contend  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  claims  of  some  labour  leaders  as  to  how  the  profits  of  in- 
dustrial ventures  should  be  divided  (and  with  most  of  these  claims 
I  have  no  sympathy  whatever),  the  cost  of  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, provision  for  old  age  and  proper  housing,  should  be  regarded 
by  employers  as  contractual  obligations,  and  these  obligations 
should  be  recognized  as  soon  as  possible  without  expectation  of 
gratitude,  because  they  are  "necessary  functions  in  the  great 
process  of  industry."  If  these  views,  which  are  not  new,  are  sound, 
then  every  life  insurance  man  should  make  up  his  mind  regarding 
them,  and  should  ascertain  how  the  cost  of  these  new  obligations 
can  be  met  so  that  an  employer  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  daily 
cost  of  his  workmen  just  as  clearly  as  he  does  now.  As  soon  as 
the  cost  of  such  schemes  under  proper  conditions  of  co-operation 
can  be  ascertained,  insurance  men  should  become  the  apostles  of 
light  to  employers,  and  step  by  step  should  induce  them  to  estab- 
lish these  improved  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  If  these 
relations  are  not  soon  established  the  rude  hand  of  the  State,  in- 
spired perhaps  by  democracy  in  reckless  and  incompetent  hands, 
may  thrust  upon  capitalists  schemes  for  accomplishing  these  and 
other  benefits  for  labour  on  grounds  not  likely  to  be  fair. 

The  democracies  of  the  world  have  before  them  the  task  of 
destroying  militarism  and  of  creating  such  a  system  of  inter- 
national law  as  may  ensure  liberty  and  the  chance  to  be  happy  in 
a  reasonably  just  world.  The  great  movements  which  should 
follow  the  defeat  of  militarism  can  only  succeed  if  they  are  led  by 
the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world — the  people  of  the  great- 
est republic  and  of  the  greatest  empire.  In  anticipation  of  these 
efforts  and  of  the  happy  effect  upon  our  children's  children  if  we 
are  successful,  shall  we  not  be  wise  to  be  first  assured  of  the  safety 
and  permanence  of  our  own  social  systems?  If  we  are  reasonably 
sure  that  we  are  to  have  a  just  condition  of  society — one  that  will 
not  kill  the  individuality  of  the  creators  of  industry,  those  captains 
of  enterprise  who  are  the  foundation  of  our  business  activity — and 
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are  to  be  liberal  and  fair  to  labour,  even  though  we  may  not  meet 
the  present  claims  of  its  extreme  leaders,  we  may  confidently 
march  together  in  the  greatest  task  men  have  ever  essayed,  the 
establishment  of  a  league  of  nations  which,  while  loving  and  seek- 
ing peace,  will  be  prepared  and  pledged  to  enforce  justice  through- 
out the  world.  No  business  institutions  in  our  society  can  do  more 
toward  this  end  than  the  life  insurance  companies  and  their  armies 
of  agents  in  the  field. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may  have  four  or  five  minutes 
more — (Applause,  cries  of  "Go  on,")— free  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  written  notes,  and  realizing  that  every  person  who  has 
spoken  has  said  something  about  the  war,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words,  partly  because  I  have  lived  in  this  country  at  two 
different  periods  of  my  life — one  of  my  children  was  born  in  this 
country — and  while  of  course  I  feel  not  so  much  an  American  as 
a  Canadian,  still  I  feel  like  a  citizen  of  North  America. 
(Applause.) 

I  ventured  to  say  once  before  to-day,  in  another  place, 
that  when  the  people  of  Canada  had  no  contractual  obligation  what- 
ever to  fight  for  England,  and  yet  decided  that  they  would,  none 
of  us  will  pretend  for  a  moment  that  we  had  time  from  the  4th  of 
August — it  was  the  6th  when  we  decided  to  go  in  with  England — 
none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  discussed  the  merits 
of  this  war,  and  concluded  that  England  was  right  and  that  we 
were  justified  in  going  into  the  war  because  they  were  fighting 
for  such  great  principles.  We  just  rushed  to  the  colours  without 
any  feeling  behind  it  except  that  which  an  eminent  Dominion 
statesman.  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  once  expressed  when  he  said 
that  he  had  little  use  for  followers  who  would  follow  him  only 
when  he  did  right,  what  he  wanted  was  followers  who  would  follow 
him  whether  he  was  right  or  not. 

But  as  the  war  moved  along,  and  before  it  had  gone  very  far, 
a  thoughtful  people  like  the  Canadians,  northerners,  cautious, 
forehanded  and  Scotch  to  a  large  degree,  thought  this  thing  out 
and  decided  that  we  were  not  fighting  for  Great  Britain.  We 
repudiated  that.  Nothing  so  irritated  the  Canadian  soldiers  as  to 
be  told  that  it  was  very  good  of  them  to  come  over  and  help  Eng- 
land. They  realized  quite  early  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
Atlantic  coast,  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  for  the 
right  to  live,  and  have  a  constitution  and  laws  of  their  own,  and 
the  right  to  develop  their  own  country  in  their  own  way. 

And  it  was  because  of  that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  I 
was  perfectly  sure  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  United  States 
would  see  the  matter  as  we  did.  I  knew  countless  people  east  of 
the  AUeghenies  who  felt  as  we  did  then,  and  I  was  sure  that  the 
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whole  people  would  see  it  as  we  did,  sooner  or  later.  Because  we 
are  engaged  in  a  fight  between  two  absolutely  distinct  forms  of 
government,  so  clearly  different  that  not  only  we  who  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  birth  and  have  learned  to  distinguish  these  forms  of 
government  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred  down  to  the  present 
time,  can  understand,  but  so  can  those  people  of  other  lands  who 
are  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  but  who  have  come  into  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  have  thus  given  notice  to  the  world  that 
they  have  given  up  adherence  to  all  Asiatic  forms  of  government, 
and  have  committed  themselves  to  the  western  form  of  govern- 
ment, based  on  the  possession  of  individual  liberty. 

I  said  once  before  to-day,  in  another  place,  that  the  Kaiser 
and  the  German  government  are  the  last  exhibition  in  the  western 
part  of  the  world  of  the  Asiatic  form  of  government.  We  have 
to  think  of  a  form  of  government  which  in  the  ages  before  the 
Roman  Empire,  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  throughout  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  now  in  the  German  Empire,  has 
always  had  to  assert  that  the  Kaiser  or  the  Czar  or  whoever  was 
the  imperial  ruler  was  the  vice-regent  of  God  on  earth,  because 
without  such  an  assertion  it  was  perfectly  monstrous  that  he 
should  have  control  over  his  people  such  as  he  has  always  asserted. 
Unless  he  could  assert  that  he  had  a  divine  right  to  put  the  state 
first,  and  every  citizen  subservient  to  the  state,  as  the  German 
people  are,  his  view  of  government  was  too  monstrous  to  be 
thought  of. 

England  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  government  not 
very  different  from  other  autocratic  governments,  but  England 
is,  of  course,  the  home  of  democracies.  Democratic  government 
began  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  King  Alfred's  time  de- 
manded certain  rights  and  got  them,  and  when  in  King  John's 
time  they  forced  from  a  weak  and  recreant  king  the  Magna 
Charta  (Applause),  and  when  the  people  put  an  English  farmer 
on  the  throne  and  cut  off  the  head  of  an  English  King,  who  had 
ruled  in  the  interest  of  Spain  and  other  conspiring  countries  in 
Europe. 

As  I  said  once  before  to-day,  the  best  example  of  the  Eng;- 
lishman's  absolute  determination  to  have  his  liberty  and  live  his 
own  life  as  he  chose  was  when  the  American  people  rebelled 
against  a  German  King  in  England  and  a  court  in  England  which, 
after  all,  was  subservient  to  the  ideas  of  Europe.  There  was  never 
anything  so  English  done  in  England  as  was  done  by  the  American 
colonists. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  British  Empire  exists  to-day  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  What  happened  after 
that?    The  men  who  would  not  fight  with  your  people  against 
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the  King  of  England  went  over  into  the  forests  of  Canada  and  be- 
gan at  once  to  exact  from  Downing  Street  every  species  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  every  kind  of  autonomy  that  people  could  exact, 
and  to-day  we  have  what  ?  The  most  advanced  democracies  in  the 
world  are  the  overseas  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  more 
advanced  than  the  United  States.  This  war  is  the  evidence  of 
that.  (Applause.) 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  last  word  I  have  to  say  to  the 
dear  people  gathered  together  here — and  this  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  international  good  will  between  the  insurance  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada — we  people  have  in  common  the 
ancestry  of  liberty  that  began  with  King  Alfred  and  came  down 
through  all  those  generations.  That  is  what  we  own  together,  and 
nobody  can  take  it  away  from  us,  and  it  belongs  to  you  as  much 
as  to  Canada,  and  to  Canada  as  much  as  to  you.  (Applause.) 

We  are  fighting  against  a  system  of  government  which,  after 
the  Grecian  republics,  the  Roman  Emperor  had  to  re-introduce, 
the  idea  that  the  ruler  is  the  vice-regent  of  God  on  earth,  because 
the  kind  of  hold  he  seeks  to  have  over  his  people  is  only  possible 
as  long  as  that  assumption  is  maintained — we  are  fighting  that 
now,  but  after  the  war  is  over  and  we  have  to  face  the  future, 
we  shall  have  to  create  some  kind  of  a  federation  which  will  guar- 
antee, not  peace,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  word,  but  justice 
through  the  world.  But  that  federation  must  be  headed  by  the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  or  it  will  have  no  chance  of 
success,  because  there  are  no  other  peoples  who  have  learned  what 
the  growth  of  liberty  has  meant  since  King  Alfred's  time. 

One  word  more.  A  few  years  ago  you  would  have  been  told 
that  a  boy  going  to  college  should  learn  French  because  it  was 
the  language  of  the  world.  Do  you  realize  that  postage  stamps, 
bills  of  lading,  and  commercial  documents  issued  in  China  are 
printed  in  English  as  well  as  in  Chinese?  Do  you  realize  that  in 
Japan  public  documents  are  printed  in  English?  Do  you  realize 
that  in  Norway  public  documents  are  sometimes  printed  in  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  in  Norwegian,  and  in  South  America  many  of  them 
are  printed  in  English?  The  language  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  language  of  the  world  and  which  we  own  in  common,  is 
the  English  language.  We  cannot  help  but  grow  more  and  more 
like  each  other  if  we  read  the  products  of  thought  that  are  printed 
in  English.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what 
some  of  us  were  trying  to  do  in  1913,  when  we  hoped  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  years  of  peace  that  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Now  we  are  fighting  together  and  our 
boys  are  going  to  learn  to  know  each  other  in  the  trenches;  now 
we  shall  pay  together  the  sacrifice  that  ought  to  blot  out  every 
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kind  of  miserable  antipathy  that  has  existed.  The  future  is  abso- 
lutely that  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  if  they  will  only  have 
the  sense  not  to  bother  about  our  differences,  but  to  consider  how 
much  we  are  alike,  and  to  go  forward  together  and  make  the  world 
worth  living  in.  (Applause.) 

MR.  Orville  Thorp. — Mr.  Chairman:  I  feel  that  this  body 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  which  we  could 
not  pay  more  fittingly  in  any  other  way  than  to  accord  him  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  for  his  great  paper  and  the  message  which 
he  has  brought  to  us. 
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Contributed  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  During^ 
the   War,   to   the   Annual   Varsity   Magazine  Supplements 
Published  for  the  Students  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

THE  WAR  AND  FINANCE, 
1915. 

In  an  address  on  "The  War  and  Finance,"  recently  delivered, 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  how  intricate  and  widespread  is  the  ma- 
chinery on  which  the  world  depends  for  the  exercise  of  credit,  how 
absolutely  necessary  the  power  of  credit  is  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  world,  and  how  completely  this 
power  was  paralysed  everywhere,  and  between  some  countries 
absolutely  smashed  by  the  various  declarations  of  war.  I  tried 
to  set  forth  the  many  and  very  original  methods  devised  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  not  only  to  avert  a  catastrophe,  but 
to  build  up  again  the  credit  machinery  as  far  as  the  Allies  and 
neutral  countries  are  concerned.  Regarding  the  measures  author- 
ized by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  I  said: — 

"Some  of  these  are  astonishing  actions  for  any  Government. 
They  sound  like  the  last  word  in  autocracy,  but  perhaps  they  are 
the  last  word  in  democracy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  by  way  of  explanation:  'There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have,  I 
will  not  say,  departed  from  any  principles  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  this  country,  but  that  we  have  undertaken  responsibili- 
ties which  no  Government  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  undertake 
in  the  past.'  The  man  in  the  street  is  not  so  slow  to  understand 
if  the  event  is  large  enough  and  simple  enough  in  scope,  and 
political  opponents  were  stilled  by  the  vastness  of  the  issues  at 
stake.  Thus  measures  which  seem  curiously  novel  were  judged 
mainly  by  what  they  accomplished,  and  this,  as  was  almost  uni- 
versally evident,  was  immeasurably  good.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Great  Britain  saved  at  least  the  whole  Western  world 
from  financial  ruin  by  her  prompt  and  highly  intelligent  actions." 

I  then  entered  upon  a  description  of  conditions  in  Canada, 
which  I  now  venture  to  repeat: — 

"I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  action  taken  in  Canada.  Our 
affairs  are  small  compared  with  those  of  the  great  financial 
powers,  but  our  gold  supply  is  as  important  to  us  as  that  of 
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Great  Britain  or  Germany  is  to  them.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  hoarding  of  gold  and  also  to  prevent  the  lack  of  currency  with 
which  to  do  business.  Practically  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
Minister  of  Finance  had  made  the  following  arrangements: — 

(1)  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada,  banks  were 
empowered  to  pay  their  debts  in  their  own  notes.  When  these 
notes  reached  the  clearing  house,  however,  they  were  redeemed  in 
Government  legal  tenders  or  in  gold.  The  notes  were  not,  as 
many  people  suppose,  made  a  legal  tender  as  between  individuals, 
and  the  main  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  prevent  people 
from  securing  actual  gold  coin  in  order  to  hoard  it,  a  process  which 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  although  com- 
forting to  the  individual  who  secured  the  gold. 

(2)  "The  banks  would  have  been  able,  under  the  Bank  Act,  to 
issue  the  usual  emergency  circulation  for  crop-moving  in  Septem- 
ber, and  this  date  was  set  back  to  August. 

(3)  "The  Government  raised  somewhat  the  limit  for  that  part 
of  its  legal  tender  issues  which  is  not  entirely  based  on  gold. 

(4)  "The  Government  undertook  to  make  loans  to  banks  on 
approved  security  in  order  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

"At  the  moment  when  these  measures  were  put  into  force  no 
Canadian  bank  having  either  cash  or  call  loans  in  either  London 
or  New  York  could  use  a  dollar  of  these  resources  to  pay  debts  in 
Canada.  If  a  cargo  of  grain  were  sold  by  a  Canadian  shipper  to 
England,  he  could  only  obtain  payment  by  selling  the  bill  of  ex- 
change in  New  York.  For  this  bill  he  could  only  obtain  a  credit 
in  the  New  York  clearing  house  and  how  could  he  pay  the  Can- 
adian farmer  for  his  grain  with  this?  But  the  measures  of  relief 
set  in  force  by  Great  Britain  and  by  Canada,  the  ending  of  the 
British  moratorium,  the  partial  resumption  of  operations  by  stock 
and  merchandise  exchanges,  and  more  than  all,  the  conviction  that 
Great  Britain  is  still  mistress  of  the  seas,  with  its  effect  on  war 
insurance  rates,  have  gradually  made  a  considerable  volume  of 
business  possible. 

"The  intricate  machinery  for  the  world's  credit  which  I  have 
described  had  been  smashed  almost  completely,  and  among  the 
great  acts  of  statesmanship  to  be  recorded  in  history  will  be  placed 
in  letters  of  gold  the  wonderful  steps  so  promptly  taken  to  re- 
establish that  machinery  at  least  between  the  neutral  nations  of 
the  world. 

"Meantime  the  shadow  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of 
the  world  hangs  over  us,  and  we  can  only  with  much  difficulty  turn 
our  minds  from  it  to  those  ordinary  features  of  life  which  must  be 
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encountered  whether  we  wish  or  not.  How  do  we  in  Canada  carry 
on  our  affairs  despite  the  war  ?  That  country  is  best  able  to  stand 
the  effects  of  war,  whether  it  be  a  belligerent  or  only  a  neutral 
country  indirectly  affected,  which  is  what  we  may  call  self-con- 
tained. Mexico  in  the  days  of  Diaz  was  self-contained.  Its  ex- 
ports exceeded  its  imports  and  it  had  very  little  public  debt.  But 
it  was  a  very  backward  country  and  had  not  the  disposition  to 
incur  debt  in  order  to  enable  enterprise  to  progress.  Canada  has 
been  the  very  reverse.  We  have  been  so  eager  to  plan  for  the 
future  that  when  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Dominion  ended  in  March, 
1913,  we  found  that  we  had  bought  abroad  300  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  more  than  we  had  sold,  and  in  addition  we  had 
about  125  millions  to  pay  for  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  pay 
previous  deficiencies  of  a  like  kind.  We  were  able  to  meet  this  as 
usual  by  selling  securities  in  Great  Britain,  but  a  world-wide  con- 
traction was  setting  in  and  clearly  the  expansion  of  Canada  had 
reached  its  limit  for  the  moment.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the 
world  that  a  period  of  fierce  contraction  in  all  financial  markets 
preceded  the  war.  By  March,  1914,  we  had  brought  our  debit 
balance  in  foreign  trade  down  from  300  millions  to  about  170  mil- 
lions, and  in  a  few  months  the  war  came,  acting  as  a  much  more 
violent  adjuster  than  a  mere  period  of  ordinary  business  con- 
traction. 

''Imports  must  now  fall  very  much,  some  exports  also,  but  in 
many  articles  exports  will  increase  in  volume  and  value,  while  new 
exports  in  war  material  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Our  war  ex- 
penditure is  all  arranged  in  England,  and  since  much  of  the  money 
is  spent  in  this  country  the  effect  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  sale  of  securities.  The  outstanding  fact,  however,  is 
that  whatever  our  deficiency  may  be  in  each  year,  we  have  always 
paid  it  by  selling  securities  almost  entirely  in  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  war  began,  and  doubtless  as  long  as  it  lasts,  this  market 
is  and  will  be  almost  completely  closed  to  us. 

"It  was  this  fact  which  made  the  prospect  so  very  serious  for 
Canada  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  If  we  could  not  sell 
any  securities,  how  could  we  pay  our  way  internationally?  Should 
we  have  to  declare  a  general  moratorium  and  thus  ruin  our  fine 
credit  for  the  moment?  Our  international  creditor  in  the  end 
always  meant  the  United  States.  It  was  the  excess  of  our  pur- 
chases from  them  over  their  purchases  from  us  that  gave  us 
anxiety.  They  were  really  the  people  who  should  buy  our  securi- 
ties and  not  Great  Britain.  Would  they  do  so?  Well,  happily, 
this  new  market  for  our  securities  is  growing  satisfactorily,  and 
with  all  the  other  favourable  features  I  have  mentioned,  we  can 
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see  our  way,  provided  there  is  no  slackening  in  our  determination 
as  individuals,  to  do  everything,  whether,  disagreeable  or  not, 
which  is  necessary  to  lessen  our  debts  to  outsiders. 

"Every  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  imported  which  could 
be  made  at  home,  or  which  could  be  avoided  as  an  expenditure 
altogether,  is  a  sin  against  Canada  at  this  moment.  We  cannot 
live  precisely  by  such  a  severe  principle,  but  so  far  as  we  do  we  are 
helping  to  win  the  great  battle.  Every  extra  dollar's  worth  of  pro- 
duce raised  on  every  farm  or  plot  of  ground,  every  dollar's  worth 
added  by  better  labour  or  other  economy  to  the  product  of  every 
factory,  every  dollar's  worth  of  food  or  any  produce  released  for 
export  by  being  saved  in  the  economy  of  the  household,  is  so  much 
towards  winning  the  great  battle.  I  do  not  mean  that  wealthy 
people  should  so  change  their  scale  of  living  as  to  lessen  the  need 
for  employing  so  many  servants;  indeed,  every  man  must  decide 
as  to  his  own  duty,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  a  man  who  is 
perfectly  able  to  pay  for  any  foreign  object  he  may  desire  to  buy 
may  have  a  distinct  duty  to  perform  to  Canada  in  not  indulging 
his  power  to  buy,  laudable  as  that  may  be  at  another  time. 

"Let  us  hope  that  our  faces  are  set  as  to  a  few  things,  and 
that  until  the  curtain  falls  on  the  great  drama  in  Europe  we  shall 
not  relax. 

1.  "We  shall  not  build  an>i;hing  or  buy  anything  which  is 
not  in  a  high  degree  necessary  for  the  immediate  good  of  Can- 
ada. That  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not  do  a  good  deal  in 
finishing  what  we  have  begun,  in  building  roads,  and  in  many  im- 
provements, the  wisdom  of  which  is  beyond  question. 

2.  "We  shall  avoid  as  far  as  possible  that  waste  in  every 
physical  aspect  of  life  which  characterizes  the  habits  of  almost 
all  people  in  North  America.  If  for  the  moment  we  could  even 
approach  the  economy  of  the  people  of  Europe,  we  could  easily 
withstand  any  financial  pressure  that  could  be  imagined. 

3.  "While  we  spend  so  warily,  we  shall,  as  the  result  of  un- 
usual industry,  greater  intelligence  and  longer  hours  of  applica- 
tion, produce  a  larger  amount  of  new  wealth  than  ever  before. 

"We  shall  indeed  be  surprised  if  our  next  crop  of  cereals  does 
not  create  a  debt-paying  power  largely  beyond  anything  we  have 
ever  known.  We  shall,  however,  be  thankful  enough  for  any 
good  luck.  There  are  thousands  in  Canada,  as  in  other  countries, 
out  of  work,  even  after  tens  of  thousands  have  gone  with  our 
contingents:  we  are  more  busy  with  army  contracts  than  with 
useful  industries;  we  are  bending  our  backs  to  taxation  for  the 
cost  of  war  which  our  children  must  bear  for  many  a  year  to 
come;  we  open  our  eyes  in  the  morning  only  to  think  first  of  what 
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our  newspapers  may  say  about  the  war;  we  are  indeed  so  con- 
scious of  living  amidst  the  greatest  historic  event  of  all  time,  that 
I  frankly  apologize  for  giving  so  much  consideration  to  matters 
concerning  our  material  welfare.  And  yet,  do  not  let  us  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  our  efforts. 

"We  are  a  part  of  that  great  Empire  which,  with  the  help  of 
her  Allies,  has  determined  to  crush  the  enemy  of  all  that  we 
cherish  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  every  good  deed  done 
in  Canada  by  those  who  stay  at  home,  whether  it  be  the  planting 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  the  knitting  of  a  stocking,  the  management 
of  some  great  business,  or  the  administration  of  our  government, 
is  also  a  blow  struck  in  the  great  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world." 


WHAT  THE  WAR  MEANS  TO  CANADA. 
1916. 

Now  that  we  are  entering  the  third  year  of  the  war  and  are 
assured  that  the  Central  Powers  have  passed  the  maximum  of 
their  fighting  strength  and  that  victory  for  us  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  we  may,  provided  we  do  not  for  an  instant  relax  our 
energies  in  carrying  on  the  war,  begin  to  consider  what  the  war 
has  meant  and  will  mean  to  Canada.  Before  the  war  we  could  look 
back  upon  a  series  of  romantic  events  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery and  first  settlement  of  the  various  historical  units  which, 
just  fifty  years  ago,  we  began  to  gather  together  to  form  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  This  romantic  past  is  a  great  possession  and 
he  must  be  a  poor  Canadian  who  has  never  been  thrilled  by  it. 
By  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  we  became  the  most  important 
of  the  overseas  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  the  precursor  and 
the  natural  leader  of  those  other  Dominions  of  which  the  whole 
Empire  is  now  so  proud. 

In  the  maps  of  the  world  in  which  the  Empire  is  coloured  red 
we  are  the  largest  part  of  the  Empire.  We  possess  the  largest 
area  of  unploughed  land  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Western 
world.  We  are  a  democracy  living  under  good  law  and  order  and 
where  the  dominant  language  of  the  world  is  spoken. 

But  we  are  among  the  most  thinly  populated  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  struggled  hard  to  harness  our  country  for  its 
undoubted  future.  In  doing  so  we  have  built  three  trans- 
continental railways  and  we  still  have  many  communities  bitterly 
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resenting  their  lack  of  railway  facilities.  With  such  a  small 
population  we  cohere  too  loosely  as  a  people  and  with  our  short 
history  as  a  Dominion  we  still  lack  experience  politically  and 
socially  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing  and  making  the  most 
of  the  vast  trust  which  has  been  put  in  our  hands.  We  have 
gathered  feverishly  the  first  fruits  of  our  virgin  condition,  the  in- 
dividual thinking  only  of  himself  and  not  at  all  of  his  country  and 
its  future.  We  have  not  shown  much  intelligence  in  agriculture, 
in  pastoral  pursuits,  in  working  our  forests,  in  mining,  or  in  any 
direct  production  from  our  natural  resources,  doubtless  because 
the  results  of  such  intelligence  as  we  have  exerted  have  been  a 
sufficiently  handsome  reward  for  our  enterprise.  We  had  begun 
to  be  a  nation  of  manufacturers  but  mostly  of  a  few  articles 
largely  needed  at  home,  and  until  recently  we  were  without  good 
technical  schools  or  much  laboratory  practice  in  direct  connection 
with  industries.  We  were  making  money  too  easily,  developing 
material  views  on  most  public  questions,  cultivating  few  high  na- 
tional aspirations,  and,  indeed,  swimming  freely  and  comfortably 
in  the  current  of  an  easy-going,  pleasure-loving  world.  There 
were  those  who  were  sure  of  trouble  ahead  with  Germany,  and 
who  deplored  the  flabby  state  of  mind  which  satisfied  itself  by 
calling  the  more  thoughtful  citizen  a  croaker.  There  were  also 
those  who  felt  that  safety  for  the  British  Empire  required  that 
we  should  soon  find  a  form  of  Imperial  Government  which  would 
ensure  to  us  a  voice  in  the  councils  which  debated  the  German 
peril  or  any  other  foreign  peril  that  menaced  the  Empire. 

But  we  were  very  young  and  inexperienced.  The  English 
thought  us  to  be  much  like  our  American  cousins.  The  Americans 
thought  us  to  be  like  our  British  forbears.  No  one  seemed  to 
recognize  that  we  had  suffi.cient  idiosyncrasies  of  our  own  to  make 
the  name  "Canadian"  mean  much.  Could  any  foreigner,  indeed, 
recognize  the  type  physically?  We  thought  we  could  readily  do 
so,  but  I  fear  others  could  not.  In  our  youth,  however,  lay  vast 
possibilities;  the  germs  of  a  high  civilization  were  about  us  and 
some  at  least  aimed  at  the  stars.  Because  of  our  universities,  and 
our  largest  technical  school;  of  the  work  of  many  of  our  young 
painters;  of  our  growing  concern  for  the  history  of  our  country; 
of  the  character  of  the  narrow  rill  of  fine  literature  produced 
here;  of  the  fairness  of  our  audiences  and  the  nature  of  our  dis- 
cussions in  Canadian  clubs,  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  and,  finally,  in 
our  dreams  for  the  future  of  Canada,  we  have  felt  sure  of  an  en- 
during success,  even  when  the  evils  attending  our  material  pros- 
perity and  our  apparent  disregard  of  the  future  were  at  their 
worst. 
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Like  a  bolt  of  lightning  in  a  blue  sky  we  were  put  to  the  test. 
Were  we  really  sons  of  the  mother  of  whom  we  sang  so  loudly. 
Did  we  really  mean  that  God  should  save  the  King?  Had  we 
kept  this  great  outpost  of  the  Empire  for  the  Empire  or  for  our- 
selves? Were  we  willing  after  our  sad  talk  about  approving  first 
of  Britain's  cause  before  aiding  her — were  we  willing  to  fight? 
Were  we  fit  to  fight?  Could  we,  lovers  of  peace,  much  bent  on 
our  own  affairs,  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  Europe,  be  turned 
immediately  into  hardened  men  who  would  not  flinch  in  the  roar 
of  battle?  Let  us  be  honest  and  admit  that  we  were  not  as  sure 
as  we  wished  to  be. 

All  those  doubts  are  past.  We  did  not  hesitate,  but  sprang  to 
the  colours  at  once.  By  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  have  raised 
about  ten  times  as  many  soldiers  as  we  promised  at  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  made  soldiers  out  of  utterly  inexperienced 
civilians  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  These  men  in  khaki  have 
been  seen  and  photographed  so  often  that  the  whole  world  knows 
what  Canadians  are  like.  They  do  not  now  say  that  we  are  like 
Americans  or  that  we  are  like  Englishmen,  and  every  man  in  our 
ranks,  no  matter  where  he  was  bom  or  of  what  stock  he  is 
descended,  wishes  to  be  known  as  a  Canadian.  I  am  sure  we  have 
not  fought  better  than  the  Anzacs,  or  the  English,  Scotch  or 
Irish,  but  we  have  fought  as  well.  Our  boys  have  quitted  them- 
selves like  men  and  that  is  enough.  We  are  baptized  and  admitted 
to  the  councils  of  the  world.  We  have  helped  in  the  greatest 
emergency  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have  even  saved  some 
of  those  days  when  the  fate  of  empire  was  hanging  in  the  air  be- 
tween morning  and  evening.  For  a  generation  when  men  and 
women  gather  together  in  Canada  there  will  be  men  wearing 
medals  on  the  clasps  attached  to  which  will  be  French  and  Belgian 
names  indissolubly  linked  with  the  soldiers  of  Canada.  In  this 
atmosphere  will  grow  up  the  children  who  were  too  young  to  take 
the  man's  part  at  the  front  or  the  woman's  part  at  home,  but 
who  will  be  shaped  mentally  and  physically  by  the  great  deeds 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers;  and  who  shall  estimate  the  effect 
on  the  generations  yet  to  come? 

When  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  at  first  a  painful  period 
of  readjusting  our  affairs   financially,  industrially  and  socially. 

What  effect  will  the  burden  of  the  war  debt  have  upon  our 
incomes  and  our  power  to  produce  cheaply?  What  suitable  occu- 
pation can  we  find  for  our  returning  soldiers  and  for  the  soldiers 
and  immigrants  from  other  lands?  How  can  we  deal  successfully 
with  our  immigration  problems,  racially  and  industrially?  We 
want  men  on  the  land,  not  in  the  cities,  and  we  must  so  plan  that 
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men  can  acquire  the  land  and  pay  for  it  as  easily  as  possible,  so 
long  as  they  are  reasonably  fit.  We  want  men  of  other  nations  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  British  country  and  that  if  they  come  to 
Canada  their  children  must  speak  English.  Immigration  under 
other  conditions  will  rapidly  become  intolerable.  What  will 
happen  to  the  many  women  who  have  filled  the  places  of  men 
during  the  war?  How  can  we  put  to  ordinary  uses  the  skill  in 
organization,  engineering,  invention,  workmanship,  division  and 
co-ordination  of  labour  learned  in  making  munitions  of  war  ?  How 
can  we  preserve  the  new  relations  between  the  state,  the  employer 
and  labour,  and  thus  begin  to  build  a  better  social  structure  than 
the  world  has  ever  known?  How  can  we  preser^^e  the  present 
conviction  that  production  is  a  duty  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the 
individual,  that  personal  expenditure  has  a  relation  to  the  state 
as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  that  extravagance  may  be  a 
national  crime  even  if  we  are  able  to  pay  for  it  ?  How  can  we  pre- 
serve that  attitude  of  mind  which  now  gives  money  freely  for 
anj-thing  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  so  that  war  taxes 
for  a  generation  to  come  will  be  the  cheerful  offering  of  a  people 
thankful  for  liberty  preserved  and  for  the  blessings  of  a  peace 
which  was  otherwise  impossible  ? 

It  is  easy  to  ask  questions  especially  as  I  do  not  intend  to 
try  to  answer  them.  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  all  University 
men  is  that  upon  the  good  or  bad  solutions  of  these  and  other 
cognate  problems  will  depend  the  future  of  Canada  and  that  from 
the  men  of  our  Universities  more  than  from  any  other  source  will 
be  provided  the  leadership  under  which  good  or  bad  solutions  will  be 
found.  If  this  is  true,  every  suggestion  that  is  made  regarding 
the  duty  of  Canada  after  the  war — and  the  air  is  filled  with 
them — should  be  studied  most  carefully  and  promptly  so  that  we 
may  not  be  unprepared  when  our  boys  come  home. 

Our  responsibilities  are  enormous.  We  have  been  put  in 
charge  of  one-third  of  the  British  Empire  in  area.  We  have  in 
racial  origin,  land,  climate,  laws,  society,  industrial  energy  and 
moral  quality  such  an  opportunity  as  has  seldom  come  to  any 
people.  We  are  the  greatest  hope  of  the  home-seeker  in  the 
world.  If  we  will  turn  the  energy  we  have  shown  in  the  war  to 
the  building  of  that  Canada  which  our  elements  are  intended  to 
produce,  we  shall  show  the  world  a  nation  such  as  history  has  not 
yet  recorded.  This  is  not  boasting — this  is  said  in  deep  humility. 
I  am  sure  that  all  the  cards  are  in  our  hands  and  I  hope  we  may 
learn  how  to  play  them  and  thus  win  the  greatest  game  since  the 
foundations  of  society  were  laid. 
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THE  WAR  AND  CANADA. 


1917. 

A  year  ago  we  felt  sure  that  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
Central  Powers  had  passed  its  climax,  but  on  the  Western  front 
they  are  still  offering  a  gigantic  opposition  to  the  Allies.  It  is, 
I  think,  safe  to  say  that  we  are  more  sure  than  ever  of  final 
victory  but  more  uncertain  as  to  the  tribulations  which  must  be 
endured  before  we  attain  our  end.  Poor  distressful  Russia,  in- 
stead of  being  a  vast  reservoir  of  men  who  could  be  despatched 
to  the  Eastern  front  as  they  were  required,  is  but  an  undis- 
ciplined mob  of  unpractical  idealists,  individually  well-meaning 
for  the  most  part,  but  hopelessly  disordered  and  ineffective.  The 
collapse  of  Russia  as  a  fighting  force  and  the  Italian  disaster  have 
heartened  our  enemies  and  there  is  much  in  the  general  situation 
to  aid  the  Junkers  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  German 
people  of  their  ultimate  success.  On  the  Western  front,  however, 
we  are  winning,  step  by  step,  and  have  proved  our  superiority  in 
trench  fighting,  in  artillery  and  in  the  air.  We  have  not  yet 
driven  the  enemy  from  the  sea  coast  in  Belgium  but  hope  to  do  so 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  war  in  Asia,  important  as  it  is,  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  events  in  Europe,  but  the  success  of  our  troops 
in  a  most  difficult  campaign  deserves  the  highest  praise.  At  sea 
the  submarines  are  being  fought  with  the  characteristic  vigour 
and  originality  of  the  British  navy,  but  the  losses  still  exceed  the 
new  tonnage  being  built. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  is  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  breaking  of 
relations  vdth  Germany  by  almost  all  states  outside  of  Europe. 
Germany  is  thus  opposed  to  a  hostile  world  and  the  utmost  for 
which  she  may  hope  is  to  tire  out  her  enemies  and  thus  secure  a 
peace  which  she  may  employ  in  preparing  for  another  great  war. 
If,  however,  the  Allies  are  true  to  each  other  and  put  forth  all 
their  power,  Germany  can  secure  only  the  kind  of  peace  that  we 
desire,  and  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  attain  our  common 
aims.  This  means  that  the  German  people  must  put  aside  their 
ruler  and  assume  responsibilities  as  a  nation  which  will  make  them 
akin  to  the  democracies  which  they  affect  to  despise  as  inefficient 
forms  of  Government.  Great  as  Germany's  internal  troubles  may 
be,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  ready  to  yield  to  this 
extent  and  they  certainly  will  not  yield  until,  after  a  crushing  de- 
feat, their  total  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  our  duty  in  a  situation  of  such 
gravity?    As  has  often  been  said,  the  last  man,  the  last  gun,  the 
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last  dollar  may  be  the  means  of  winning  the  war.  We  must  do 
more  and  more  every  day  until  peace  comes.  Some  people  may 
perhaps  say:  "Haven't  we  done  enough?"  Done  enough  for 
whom  ?  It  is  our  own  war.  How  can  we  have  done  enough  until 
the  war  is  won? 

We  used  to  be  irritated  with  our  American  brothers  because 
they  did  not  realize  that  we  were  fighting  for  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world — fighting  thus  for  them — and  they  were  not  helping. 
Now  that  they  have  come  in  shall  we  let  them  say  that  we  are 
not  doing  our  full  share? 

Our  troops  have  earned  undying  honour  in  the  war,  they 
have  contributed  new  ideas  and  methods  and  have  shown  a  sur- 
prising aptitude  for  war.  Our  long  honour  list  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed makes  us  humble  and  saddened  by  the  terrors  of  war,  but  surely 
these  are  not  reasons  for  faltering,  rather  is  our  cause  thrice  en- 
deared by  the  blood  that  has  been  shed. 

A  recent  University  report  states  that  the  graduates,  under- 
graduates, former  members  of  the  Faculty  and  others  connected 
With  the  University  who  have  enlisted,  number  over  4,000.  Our 
honour  roll  shows  that  346  have  been  killed  and  that  the  wounded 
and  missing  number  415.  Honours  have  been  bestowed  upon  205 
of  our  men  and  122  have  been  mentioned  in  despatches.  From 
Canada  as  a  whole  435,000  of  our  best  have  enlisted,  and  the 
casualties  as  recorded  at  24th  October  were  125,886,  of  whom 
33,485  are  returned  as  dead,  and  92,401  have  been  wounded  or  are 
prisoners  or  are  missing.  Shall  we  be  true  to  those  who  are  still 
fighting?    Shall  we  keep  faith  with  those  who  have  fallen? 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  we  must  realize  much  that  we  have 
not  realized  yet.  Many  families  in  Canada  have  suffered  and 
these  deeply  realize  what  war  means.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
men,  women  and  children  in  Great  Britain  are  daily  submitting  to 
sacrifices  and  discomforts  which  make  war  a  real  thing  to  them, 
but  the  majority  of  our  people  have  not  been  deprived  of  any  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  and  live  as  if  no  war  existed.  Cheerful  we 
must  try  to  remain;  sorrow  of  itself  will  do  no  good;  only  the 
stout-hearted  can  help  in  the  larger  way  to  win  the  war;  but  each 
and  all  should  take  their  part  in  the  war.  If  we  cannot  ourselves 
go  to  the  front  let  us  do  something  if  it  be  only  to  give  all  we  can 
to  every  good  cause  that  aids  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We  all 
hope  to  be  alive  when  the  war  is  over,  and  we  must  live  with  our 
■consciences  when  that  time  comes.  God  help  us  if  we  find  that 
we  no  longer  can  respect  ourselves  because  we  did  not  do  our  bit. 
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PEACE  AND  RETRIBUTION. 


1918. 

The  war  is  over.  During  the  long  four  years  of  its  course 
we  constantly  thought  things  must  be  happening  in  Germany 
which  the  camouflage  of  lies  sent  to  the  outside  world  by  the  Ger- 
mans assured  us  were  not  happening.  Now  we  know  that  our 
judgment  was  not  at  fault,  except  that  events  moved  less  quickly 
than  our  hopes.  All  that  we  thought  must  follow  from  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Germany  and  from  its  internal 
conditions  has  followed.  The  Hun  is  at  our  feet  and  we  are  now 
to  pass  judgment  on  him.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  the  Allies  were 
never  more  clear  as  to  their  duty  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
never  more  determined  to  carry  it  out,  but  we  shall  deceive  our- 
selves if  we  do  not  recognize  also  that  the  German  spy  and  Ger- 
man propaganda  were  never  more  active.  We  do  not  wish  to  hear 
mitigating  circumstances  regarding  the  German  people  during  the 
war  as  compared  with  their  rulers,  even  if  there  are  such  circum- 
stances. We  do  not  wish  to  hear  personal  anecdotes  about  the 
Emperor  and  his  family  and  about  their  sufferings.  We  have  a 
stern  duty  before  us,  and  throughout  the  coming  ages  men  and 
women  will  judge  this  generation  by  the  uprightness,  courage  and 
intelligence  with  which  that  duty  is  performed:  in  the  words  of 
Admiral  Beatty,  we  must  lengthen  our  memories  and  harden  our 
hearts.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  impression  our  terms  of 
peace  make  upon  the  Germans  of  the  present  dlay,  but  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  effect  which  they  will  produce  upon  the 
Germans  of  the  future.  I  have  long  wished  that  a  tribunal  of 
judges  selected  from  the  decent  nations  of  the  world,  allies  or 
neutrals,  should  try  by  the  established  laws  of  evidence  every 
offender  against  recognized  law  from  the  most  insignificant  looter 
of  French  chateaux  to  the  Emperor  himself,  punishing  the  guilty 
by  fines,  imprisonment  or  execution.  I  should  like  to  see  the  ac- 
counts of  these  trials  translated  into  the  leading  languages  of  the 
world  and  placed  in  all  important  libraries,  so  that  the  Germans 
of  the  next  generation  cannot  evade  the  facts,  and  must  recognize 
the  ethics  of  civilized  nations  and  the  barbarism  of  their  own 
past.  As  to  indemnities  they  must  be  made  to  pay  to  the  last 
dollar  possible,  and  this  will  involve  annual  payments  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  troops  of  the  Allies  should  garrison  the 
chief  cities  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  only  by  such  a  course  that  the  cash  indemnities  can 
be  collected,  but  because  without  such  objective  evidence  of  their 
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defeat  we  cannot  hope  to  make  the  common  people  of  the 
central  empires  understand  what  has  happened. 

At  home  we  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  peace  conditions  and, 
apart  from  the  tragic  loss  of  life  involved,  it  is  one  of  the  gravest 
objections  to  war  that  it  should  so  upset  our  industries  as  to  make 
this  re-adjustment  a  problem  almost  more  intricate  than  the 
war  itself.  Even  before  the  soldiers  return  in  large  numbers 
we  must  find  new  work  for  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  and 
this  just  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  re-arrangement  of 
our  industrial  life  on  a  peace  basis  will  be  very  difficult,  but  when 
accomplished  there  will  be  work  for  all  and  no  one  need  doubt 
the  future  of  Canada. 

Meantime  we  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have  to  think  of 
our  own  future.  What  are  we  to  db  to  commemorate  our  dead 
and  the  deeds  of  those  who  come  back  to  us?  Shall  we  erect  a 
memorial  as  beautiful  as  art  can  devise  and  so  instinct  with 
meaning  that  no  one  in  the  coming  ages  can  overlook  its  original 
purpose,  while  at  the  same  time  it  renders  some  dignified  ser- 
vice to  University  life?  Shall  we  also  appeal  to  the  business 
men  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  alumni  of  the  University 
to  supply  funds  for  research  not  only  in  testimony  of  respect  for 
the  dead  and  for  our  returned  heroes,  but  also  in  appreciation  of 
the  many  vital  and  most  unexpected  war  services  which  the 
University  has  either  directly  rendered  or  has  madie  possible.  No 
intelligent  business  man  and  no  politician  will  surely  ever  again 
doubt  the  great  practical  usefulness  of  our  Universities.  May 
the  history  of  its  work  in  the  Great  War  be  written  so  that  our 
children's  children  may  read  it. 

The  work  of  the  University,  like  everything  else  in  Canada, 
will  naturally  occupy  a  larger  sphere  in  the  future,  and  because 
of  this  the  need  for  several  new  buildings  presses  upon  us  with 
a  keener  insistence  and  a  louder  demand  for  speedy  action  than 
ever  before.  In  the  past  some  of  these  needs  have  been  time  and 
again  postponed  waiting  for  a  happier  day  to  dawn,  but  longer 
delay  is  impossible  if  the  University  is  to  be  ready  fully  to  dis- 
charge its  proper  functions  in  the  Canada  we  hope  to  see  arise 
from  the  war. 
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